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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 





L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 
sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know 1s 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 


Qn 


within half an hour of unpacking it 
youll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
cant. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 


z a i \\ 


standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer 1s standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy It is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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Straight to circular conversions 
Marilyn Moss makes heavy weather out 
of a relatively easy revision from straight 
to circular needles (Threads, No. 23, p. 64). 
A swatch is always necessary, both for 
gauge and to determine how the pattern 
develops. Once you know which is the right 
side (odd or even), you work right-side 
rows as usual from left to right and alternate 
rows from end to beginning, substituting 
K for P and vice versa. If the pattern is 
very complex, you're better off reading 
Barbara Walker’s instructions for 
charting the pattern and working it out on 
5o-square-per-inch graph paper, especially 
if you’re combining lace or cable patterns. 
—Etta deVee Sugg, San Francisco, CA 


More fur fury 

The question of wearing fur (Threads, 

No. 22, p. 4) is an ethical issue, plain and 

simple. As a full-time maker of 

wearable art and a committed animal- 

rights activist, I find that there are 

infinite ways of creating beautiful 

garments without inflicting suffering 

and death on animals. Don’t wear fur! 
—Deborah Valoma, Berkeley, CA 


Will consumers stop eating fish, poultry, 
and beef once they know the facts 
about the cruel way animals are raised for 
food? Will they not wear leather shoes 
and belts? Some of us do appreciate fur’s 
beauty and warmth. Anyway, “Fur Crazy” 
(Threads, No. 20, p. 64) was about used 
fur garments, not new ones. If you like 
to wear plastic, that’s fine. Keep in mind, 
however, that the environment is being 
destroyed by the plastic you wear and use. 
—Margie Dodson, Cookson, OK 


Biodegradable packaging 

We have a real problem with solid 

wastes. Landfills all over the Northeast are 

nearly full, and one of the prime fillers 

is plastic. As I pulled the plastic wrapper 

off my newest issue—and threw it 

away—I wondered if vou could use paper 

covers instead. As a publication that 

emphasizes the qualities of beauty and 

fine handwork, I hope you understand 

the need to tread lightly on the Earth. 
—Jennifer Kahrl Wright, Hamden, CT 


After doing much testing, we’re changing, 
with this issue, to chalky-looking 
biodegradable polybags. The bags are 
plastic, but with added ingredients: a 
starch and some oxidizing agents (from 
fats and fatty acids) that promote the 
molecular breakdown of the plastic once 
it’s buried. Depending on moisture, 
temperature, and other soil conditions, 
this plastic can decompose within three 
to six years or as quickly as 30 days in a 
compost pile. —Eds. 


No mixed feelings here 
In “Mixed feelings about fashion” 
(Threads, No. 21, p. 90), Jan Jasper 
suggests that the career woman’s 
compromise has resulted in the “ultimate 
irony.” Instead of retreating to a hat for 
self-expression, I urge Jan to switch to the 
opposite compromise: a shirt or blouse 
in a soft, silky fabric (possibly a rich 
foulard or paisley print) under a Chanel 
jacket in an interesting color, worn 
with practical tailored slacks and 
comfortably padded, low-heeled shoes in 
brown, black, or navy. Race you to 
the corner, Jan. 

—Phyllis Eakin, La Jolla, CA 


Another life for leftover yarn 
I enjoved “Knit Landscapes from Leftovers” 
(Threads, No. 21, p. 34). I use leftover 
varns to knit and crochet appliqués in 
assorted motifs. I sew them to my 
sweaters to add color and texture. Also, I 
recommend knitting both sleeves at the 
same time to ensure that there’s 
sufficient varn to complete both. 

—Marcia McCormack, Mission Viejo, CA 


More sources 

In response to Eleanor Andersen’s 

letter (Threads, No. 21, p. 4) about high- 

ratio wheels for spinning vegetal fibers, 

Mitzis are also available from me at 

Handspun Yarns, 2220 Hilltop Dr., 

Willits, CA 95490; (707) 459-5680. 
~Nancy Finn, Willits, CA 


An excellent source for tricot lamé 

(Merry Bean’s tip in Threads, No. 21, p. 8) 
is Wolff-Fording & Co., 1187 Highland 
Ave., Needham, MA 02194; (617) 449-0233. 


They have tricot in ten colors, as well as 

a good range of theatrical satins, chiffons, 

metallics, and trims. Although no catalog 

is available, they will swatch on request. 

They ship UPS—usually the same day. 
—Paula Call, South Weymouth, MA 


Arlene Handschuch’s article (Threads, 
No. 21, p. 44) overlooked a good source of 
garment suede and leather: D’Anton 
Leathers, RR 2, Box 159, West Branch, 
IA 52359; (319) 643-2568. They stock 
about 20 colors. 

—~Andrea Ondak, New Fairfield, CT 


Re: Tip on darning denim (Threads, No. 21, 
p. 10). We machine-darn jeans with 
Zwicky’s 100% cotton reverse-twist darning 
thread. Besides being the color of jeans, 
it’s two-ply and embeds itself in the 
denim. It’s stronger than three-ply 

sewing thread, which sits on top of the 
surface and wears out more quickly. 
—Helen Purches, Edmonton, AB, Canada 


Flower error 

In Beeton’s Flower pattern (Threads, 
No. 22, p. 32), cast 2 sts on each of four 
needles, work to rnd 50. Here the 
problem begins. In rnd 50, read 

(RLD, 0)10x and (O, LRD)10x (not 
11x); in rnd 54, read (RLD, O)11x and 
(O, LRD)11x (not 12x); in rnd 58, read 
(RLD, O)12x and (O, LRD)12x (not 13x). 


Bobbin lace, not crochet 


The Czechoslovakian apron edging 
(Threads, No. 22, p. 16) is not crochet 
reembroidered with needle lace, but 
bobbin lace. The colored threads are gimp 
threads worked into the lace along with 
the other threads. 

—T.A. Marshall, Bear, DE 


Wrong address 

Our apologies. The correct address and 
phone number for Peters Valley Craftsmen 
(Threads, No. 22, “Summer Schools”) is 
Layton, NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Questions 





Gathering difficulties 
I have a hard time sewing gathers so 
they look good. Making and adjusting the 
gathers is not a problem, but when I 
sew them to another pattern piece, they 
get distorted. Can you help? 

—Emily Kinder Farmer, Branford, CT 
Margaret Komives replies: I had a 
great sewing teacher in high school from 
whom I learned lots of clever sewing 
tricks. One of the best was her method for 
making and sewing gathers; I still do it 
her way. Using a marking pen or pencil, I 
mark the seam to be gathered with a 
line of dots, about 3 in. to 5 in. apart. 
Then, with my machine set to about 
10 stitches per inch for a lightweight 
fabric, I sew two rows of straight stitches 
about “ec in. apart on either side of the 
dots, one row in the seam allowance, and 
one row in the garment. I try to start 
the stitching lines so that the stitches are 
directly lined up next to each other, 
like double dotted lines. 

Usually, my top and bobbin tensions 
are slightly unbalanced, so I don’t 
purposely have to offset one tension to 
create a gathering thread, especially 
on a single layer of fabric. I find 
the thread that has the tighter 
tension and pull on it, adjusting 
the gathers as usual until the seam is 
the right length. Between the narrow rows 
of short stitches the gathers become 
tiny and perfectly regular little 
cartridge pleats. 

When I sew the gathered piece to 
another piece, I sew with the gathers on 
top as usual, but I sew exactly between 
the two narrow rows, while they hold the 
gathers neatly in place—no twisting, 
flattening out, or bunching up. Then I 
clip and remove the gathering thread 
on the garment side of the seam and 
carefully press the seam open. 

If the fabric is.a little heavy, I slightly 
increase the stitch length on my 
gathering rows, and if the gathering 
thread marks the fabric (very rare in my 
experience), I sew one row right on the 
seamline and the other row inside the 
seam allowance. I then sew the seam 
right next to the gathers, on the garment 
side of the seamline. 

My teacher had another neat trick for 
gathering, which works especially well on 
cotton and linen fabrics that take a 
crease well. Before adjusting the gathered 
seam to its proper length, she’d pull up 
the fabric as tight as possible first and 
then roll it parallel to the gathers. 
Holding it firmly on either side of the 
seamline, she'd give it a sharp twist. 
When she unrolled it, each tiny pleat was 
perfectly pressed. 
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Doll patterns and fabrics 


Can anyone tell me where I can find 
patterns for dolls from the 1950s and 
1960s, ike Chatty Cathy, Shirley 
Temple, and Pitiful Pearl? 

—Gail Renck, Scottsdale, AZ 


I’m looking for dollmaking fabrics in 
100% polyester, in shades of brown or 
toast. Can you help? 

—Dorothy Taylor, Los Angeles, CA 
David Page Coffin replies: Hobby 
House Press (900 Frederick St., 
Cumberland, MD 21502; 301-759-3770), 
publishers of Doll Reader Magazine, call 
themselves “The Ultimate Authority,” 
and in the realm of dolls and teddy bears, 
they quite possibly are. They have 
hundreds of books and patterns, 
including some patterns for the dolls 
you mention. For anyone interested in 
what’s happening in the world of doll 
dressing, doll collecting, or dollmaking, 
Doll Reader Magazine appears to be an 
indispensable resource. 

For all kinds of specialized fabric for 
making doll bodies and clothes, try 
Mini-Magic, 3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, 
OH 43220; 614-457-3687 (call between 
1 p.m. and 5 p.m. EST). Their catalog 
($5 if vou send a check; $3 if you mail 
cash) is full of unusual fabrics. These 
fabrics are especially suitable for 
dollmaking and are perfect for doll- 
related projects, since they are very fine 
and have small patterns. Most of them 
come in the usual 36-in. to 45-in. widths, 
so this is also a good source for fine and 
delicate fabrics for real people. 


Discontinued sewing patterns 
Is there any way to locate old sewing 
patterns after the pattern companies 
have discontinued them? 

—Annie McKenna, Sedona, AZ 
Jan Jasper replies: Betty Williams 
(The Studio, 322 Seventh Ave., New York, 
NY 10001; 212-967-4736) is a theatrical 
costumer who has been researching and 
collecting sewing patterns, as a sideline, 
for vears. Her collection dates back to 
1820, and she is always seeking more 
patterns of any vintage. If she has a 
pattern that vou need, you can make an 
appointment to copy it. Don’t look for last 
vear’s discontinued patterns; Betty has 
vet to organize the last decade or so. 

The owner of EZ Patterns 

(118 Florence Ave., Evanston, IL 60202; 
312-328-3343) has been collecting old 
patterns for resale. Since she collects 
them from the same undependable sources 
(thrift shops, rummage sales, gifts, estate 
sales) as Betty Williams, don’t count on 
being able to locate just what vou need. 


Hannah McGarity, Box 200504, 
Cartersville, GA 30120, has just started 
The Sewing Circle, a publication 
devoted to classified ads for those who 
have, or need, discontinued patterns. 
Eight issues cost $9, and subscribers can 
insert one free ad in each issue. 

You can also check with the four big 
U.S. pattern companies about patterns 
discontinued in the last year. To 
contact Butterick and Vogue patterns, call 
800-221-2670, or write to Simplicity at 
901 Wayne St., Niles, MI 49121; and 
McCall’s at Box 3755, 615 McCall Rd., 
Manhattan, KS 66502. 


Readers want to know 


If you can help our readers with the 
following, please write to us at the 
address below. 


Have old machine, need help 
I have several treadle models of 
Singer and White sewing machines 
from the 1800s, and I wonder if anyone 
can help me learn how to use and care 
for these machines. 

—Conchita Brown, Lanham, MD 


We have a Wheeler and Wilson sewing 
machine that’s been in the family since 
the late 1800s, but we can't figure out 
how to thread it. Can anyone help? 
—Janet McDaniel, Burke, VA 


Reader replies 
Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Tassel making 

Jules Kliot reports that his shop, Lacis 
(2982 Adeline St., Berkeley, CA 94708; 
415-843-7178), has books on tassel 
making and can supply the wooden forms 
used in the process. 


Manzgles 

Many readers wrote to say they had 

used mangles for sale. We forwarded the 
first half dozen replies to Christine 
Tegner (Threads 21). Since then, we’ve 
received at least three dozen more 

letters. Does anyone know what to do with 
a used mangle? The world seems to be 
full of them. 


About the answer people: Margaret Komives 
wrote about interfacings, waistbands, and 
fitting pants in Threads 10, 15, and 18, 
respectively. David Page Coffin is an as- 
sociate editor of Threads. Jan Jasper is a 
professional patternmaker. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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THE WORLD PREMIERE OF THE 
PFAFF CREATIVE®1473 CD. 


At last, the sewing machine that 
brings you full freedom to create every- 
thing you've ever dreamed of making. 
And awhole lot more you never dared to 
dream of. 

The Pfaff creative® 1473 CD lets you 
turn any sketch into heirloom embroidery. 
Just slip your drawing into the new Creative 
Designer. Move the scanner arm along 
your line and press the button wherever 
you want the Pfaff creative® 1473 CD to 
sew astitch. The advanced microchip 
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__ \ NOW, CREATE BEYOND YOUR WILDEST DREAMS. 


remembers up to 3,262 
stitches. And sews them 
on command. 

Imagine a machine 
thatalso puts 355 built-in 
stitch programs at your 
fingertips. There are 
dozens of embroidery 
stitches. Including a 
unique true cross stitch. And there are 
evenprogramsthatcombinestitches into 
fancy arabesques and other motifs. 
While other machines force you to 
settle for a narrow stitch width, the Pfaff 
creative® 1473 CD will sewstitches up to 
9mm wide. That’s another unique feature. 
There are also nine different styles 
of buttonholes in an enormous range 

of sizes. Plus four different monogram 
alphabets and three styles of numerals. 
No other machine even comes close to 

this kind of versatility. 

Before you settle for just any sewing 
machine, come into your authorized Pfaff 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 


dealer for ano-obligation demonstration 
of the machine that lets you go beyond 
your wildest dreams. Or for more infor- 
mation and the name of your nearest 
Pfaff dealer mail the coupon today. 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER 
OF SEWING MACHINES 
PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 


610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 
In Canada: Pfaff Canada Corp. 
4630 Dufferin St., Downsview, Ont., M3H 5S4 


Mailto: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP 
610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send me your free full-color brochure on the 
machine that will let mecreate beyond my wildest dreams. 





Name 
Address 
Ciy =. - .*. * State Zip 
My present 
machine is 
AKE MODEL YEAR 
T-6-89 





Attaching bias trim to 

sleeve edges 

I have a quick, easy, secure method for 
attaching bias trim to gathered sleeve 
edges or bishop necklines. I do 
everything [ can with the fabric flat, 
attaching the bias trim and finishing it 
before setting the sleeve into the garment 
and closing the underarm and side 
seams. Here’s how: 


Sewing e 
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A (right side) . 
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Sew folded bias onto flat garment piece. 
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Clip seam 
to % in. ¥%-in. 
Sew in continuous 
French seam, starting 
at bottom with 
wrong sides together. 
Stop at bias trim. 
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Finish French seam, 
| | starting at garment 
bottom, including 
bias strip. 











Run a gathering thread along the 
sleeve edge '4 in. from the bottom. Cut a 
strip of bias 2’% in. wide and the desired 
length (arm or wrist circumference plus 
ease and seam allowances). Press the 
bias strip in half so it’s 1’A in. wide. Pin 
the cut edges of the bias to the bottom 
gathered edge, distributing fullness and 
leaving 1’4 in. on each side ungathered. 
Sew the strip to the sleeve just above the 
gathering thread with about a *%-in. 
seam (top drawing at left—bias not to scale). 
Press the seam, and trim to “4 in. Then 
turn the folded edge of the bias trim to 
the wrong side and pin, bringing it just 
beyond the seamline. Stitch in the ditch 
on the right side to secure it, leaving 
1 in. on each side unstitched. 

Next, attach the sleeve to the 
garment armscye. Sew the side and 
underarm seams as a continuous 
French seam, starting at the bottom of the 
garment side—wrong sides together— 
with a *%-in. seam allowance. Stop where 
the bias seam begins (center drawing at 
left). Press, trim the seam to % in., and 
clip at the bias seam. Then turn, press, 
and seam the entire underarm and side— 
this time, including the bias edge of the 
sleeve with a 'A-in. seam (bottom drawing 
at left). In the final step, trim the bias 
ends, clipping out bulk. Turn the bias to 
the wrong side, pin it, and complete the 
stitching in the ditch. 

This technique eliminates attaching 
bias to a cylindrical surface and 
hand-whipstitching the bias to the 
wrong side of the fabric—a tedious process 
and a less sturdy finish. 

—Martha McKeon, Sandy Hook, CT 


No-purl corrugated rib 

Purling the multicolor stripes of Fair 
Isle corrugated rib gives an unappealing 
echo of the previous color in the new 
one. Changing the colors on the knit 
stripes solves that problem, but since 
you’re stranding two yarns, the rib isn’t 
stretchy like normal k2, p2. 

I take advantage of this “drawback.” 
First, I knit all the stitches (no purling), 
so the color always changes cleanly. 
Then, I pull the stranded yarn tight in 
back so the rib puckers like corrugated 
paper. I’m careful to calculate enough 
stitches to go over the head and hands 
and around the hips. I alternate knitting 
2 sts ina main color and shading the 
next 2 sts over the length of the rib from 
darkest to lightest and back to darkest 
with yarn from a contrasting color family. 
To prevent the edge from curling, I pick 
up the cast-on and add a knit facing later, 
stitching it inside loosely. 

—Alice DeCamp, Westport, CT 























Handmade 
crochet 
hooks 

Ten years ago, 
my husband 
bought me two 
handmade 
wooden 
crochet hooks 
for Christmas. 
Since I was 
afraid that 
they’d break or 
that the fancy 
decorations on 
the ends 
would chip off, 
I didn’t use 
either one 
until recently. 
Besides, I 
thought that 
they were too 
fancy to be 
functional. I 
was wrong on 
all counts. 

The special 
features ofa 
handmade 
wooden hook (drawing above) are the 
lump in the handle, the beads at the 
end, and the style of the taper. The lump 
and the beads are both handy when 
you want to put your work down fora 
while. If you poke the wooden hook 
through the fabric in two places with the 
lump in the middle, the hook stays put. 
Slide the working loop onto the bead 
section near the end of the hook. 
Tighten it, and it will stay there. 

I thought that the absence of a 
thumb rest would be a problem in 
controlling tension. It would be for fine 
thread, but for worsted or sport-weight 
wool, it doesn’t make a difference. 

I also thought that the variable taper 
would cause stitch inconsistencies, 
but it doesn’t. 

—Mary McGoveran, Boulder Creek, CA 





Lump “ 





Put hook twice through 
work with lump in mid- 
dle to hold it; use 
beads to secure loop. 


Spinning-wheel drive band 
When my cotton double-drive band 
becomes overly stretched during a spinning 
session, I use this trick to avoid 
changing it until a more convenient time. 
I wet a clean cloth or some cotton balls 
with tap water. I hold the cloth so it 
encircles the drive band. With very slack 
tension, I run the drive band through the 
wet cloth several times. Taking a 
relaxing stretch for a few minutes, I let 
the band dry and shrink. Then I adjust 
the tension and resume spinning. 

—Helen von Ammon, San Francisco, CA 
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Velcro look-alikes are getting a lot of exposure. 


They look like the real thing. They feel like the 
real thing. But after you take them home and use 
them awhile, you’ll discover most of them just 
don’t work like genuine Velcro” Brand Hook and 
Loop Fasteners. 

Velcro” Brand Fasteners continue working after 
your creations become hand-me-downs. Because 
they’ve been developed to withstand time, the 
elements, continual washings and the daily 
punishment of 4 year olds. And other hook and 
loop fasteners? Some fray and fuzz. Some lose 
their hold. And none of them look as good and 
last as long as Velcro’ Brand Fasteners. 

That’s because Velcro” Brand Fasteners are 
laboratory tested and proven up to 29% stronger 
than other hook and loop types. Even the adhesive 
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on our Sticky Back’ is up to 32% stronger. With 
Velcro® Brand Fasteners, drapes stay up, pictures 
stay put, and jackets stay closed. 
But you won’t know this in the 
store. You’ll have to wait until 
a little bit later to know 
the difference. Like the 
next time your child plays 
leapfrog over puddles. 







ot hall 
4 a 







If you want it to last, 
buy the first. 
Genuine Velcro’ Brand 
Fasteners. 


*VELCRO is a registered trademark of Velcro USA INC. q 
©1989 Velcro USA INC. 





Quilting templates 









Grandmother's 
flower garden 


.6-pointed te 


Tumbling stars 


blocks 


Isometric orthographic 
paper for quilters 
You can make 30° or 60° angles for 
diamond, hexagon, and triangle templates 
without using a compass or draftsman’s 
triangles to divide a circle into six equal 
segments. Buy isometric orthographic 
paper at a drafting- or engineering-supplies 
store. With it you can draw templates of 
any size easily, as shown above. You can 
even draw the templates small and 
enlarge them on a copying machine. 

—~Art Salemme, Rivercdale, ALD 


Stitch In Paradise 


Perfect your craft in the 
midst of exotic flora,fascinat- 
ing fauna and sun-drenched 
beaches. 


tionally recogized experts, 
-while drinking in the fantasy 
of Florida. It will bea week 
ie won't want to miss. 


Preshrinking seam tape 

It’s a good idea to preshrink seam tape, 

twill tape, etc., with your fabric. To avoid 

having to press it when it dries, wrap 

the damp tape around a large jar to dry. 
—Jan Jasper, New York, NY 


Knitting sleeves from 
the top down 
I usually knit on a circular needle and 
pick up and knit the sleeves from the 
shoulder down. To avoid the fuzziness 
that can occur from overhandling knit 
garments, particularly on softer varns 
like merino, I fold the sweater neatly and 
place it in a plastic bag (not cloth), 
leaving the picked up shoulder stitches 
available at the opening of the bag. To 
further secure the bag, you can tie a 
string around the outside. 

—Barbara Bononno, New York, NY 


Pinning with tape 

I use double-sided sticky tape when 
sewing leather, velvet, or silk. It holds two 
layers together without allowing 

shifting, and it can be removed easily 
after a seam has been stitched. 

—Marli Popple, Armadale, Victoria, Australia 


Free graph paper 
When I line storage areas with Con-Tact 
paper, I peel off the backing carefully 
because it’s marked in 1-in. squares. 
The backing is perfect for enlarging 
patterns for small projects, and it’s also 
useful for creating new patterns for small 
design details, such as collars, cuffs, 
pockets, facings, and appliqués. 

—~Dianne Boate, San Francisco, CA 


Hand-felting tools 
I use a wire cake-cooling rack instead of 
a scrubboard to make felt from carded 
wool fleece. My rack is about 10 in. sq., 
and the wires are spaced about % in. 
apart. Rubbing the soapy fleece across 
the wires works beautifully. The pieces of 
leftover soap, which I save in a small 
Turkish-towel bag, can be used to soap 
fleece as well as the human body. 
—Charlotte Stafford, Chesterland, OH 


Do you have a handy tip, some good 
advice, or a source for hard-to-find 
equipment or materials? Well pay $25 
for each item we publish. Send details, 
photos, or sketches (well redraw them) 
to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 


GRADING and TAILORING 


MASTER 
DESIGNERS 


The glorious Buena Vista ; Contact SYSTEM 
Palace Hotel is welcoming | ANG Seminar 
the American Needlepoint i Director 
Guild, Inc.for a fun filled f | 14503 Carolcrest e | 
week of learning new need- Houston, Tx 77079 | sie ty ene 


lepoint techniques from na- 


\ \ 


“ : q 
rr Childrens Gannents 


WESTERN TRADING 


POST, 


YOUR COMPLETE INDAIN CRAFT SUPPLY STORE 


¢ SEED BEADS, ALL SIZES 
¢ NEEDLES AND THREAD 
¢ SHELLS AND FEATHERS 
* BONE HAIRPIPE 
* COMPLETE KITS 


MAIL ORDER CATALOG — $3 


(Mailing Address) 
P.O.Box 9070TRD 


Denver, CO 80209-0070 (303) 777-7750 
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© CRAFT BOOKS 
* CROW BEADS 
* LOOMS 

¢ BELLS 

* AND MORE 


DIRECT TO YOUR HOME 





Send $5.00 


for samples. 
(Store Location) 


32 Broadway 
Denver, CO 





cong 


ATTENTION 
Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 


grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 
describing these books. 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-9 
343 So. Dearbom St., Chicago, Hlinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


WILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 
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Looms, beautifully 
colored yarns, and 
practical handweaving 
accessories from the 
company that makes all 


three. 


Call or write for the 
name of the dealer 
nearest you. 


Sart 1 A 


C aN euler Of course not. 


You just need 


' AFFORD ANOTHER some help. 


ower Sewing 
SEWING FAILURE? answers all your 
questions concerning why something 
didn’t turn out well and you don't 
know why or who to ask. The 
Power Sewing textbook gives 
me it logical step-by-step, well-illustrated — 
methods for approaching and com- Hi 
pieting a project — successfully, Sandra Betzina 
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without frustration. 257 pages, peep as 
$16.95 plus postage. mecsonalite 


Postage/Handling, U.S. $3.00; Canada $5.00 Free brochure available upon request. 
POWER SEWING world Trade Center, Ste. 275H, San Francisco, CA 94111 














PROFAR TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
© Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 


+ + + + + + 
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PHONE: 617-676-3838 Supplier 








Fibre Arts Centre of Tennessee 


Annual Classes with International Instructors 
Akiyama institute of Embroidery... Japan 
Tapestry ... Ulrika Leander... Sweden 
Fiber Collage... Tatiana Lizon... Czechoslovakia 


Additional Classes Listed for 1989: 

Bobbin Lace e Basketry e Serging e Visualization e Silk Dye Resist 
Rug Hooking e Inklelooming e Weaving e Stumpwork e Applique 
Frogs. Cords & Tassels « Alterations e Pattern Drafting 
Sashiko e Fiber Art in Miniature e Goshomari « Machine Knitting 


Send stamped, legal size SASE to: 
Narda Cappuccilli, Director 
Fibre Aris Centre of Tennessee 
Suite 310 / 220 Carrick Street / Knoxville, TN 37921 


615/637-3228 
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Anne Kraatz. Lavishly illustrated, this century-by-century history of 
lace gives a complete overview of the ingenious techniques, the 
changingstyles, and detailed descriptions of the principal laces, such 
as Alencon, Belgian, and Venetian. There are photographs of lace 
and gorgeous gowns from every period, reproductions of paintings 
depicting lace, appendices explaining the stitches, and a complete 
glossary. 192 pages. 10” x 12". 180 illus., 90 in color. $60 


ZLLOLI New York 10017 


Orders: (212) 223-0100 


597 Fifth Avenue 





OSBORNE HAS 
THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
NEEDLES ALL SEWN UP. 


Experience in the art of needle 
making for over 160 years is the 
trademark of the well known 
OSBORNE Needles. 

Upholstery, Harness, Glovers, 
Sailmaker, Bent Pack, Tapestry, 
Chenille, Smyrna, Darners, and 
many other needles. Needle 
assortments available. Special 
needles on request. Also special 
Pins, Awls and tools for crafts. 


C.S.OSBORNE & CO. 


113 JERSEY STREET, HARRISON, N.J. 07029 USA 
201-483-3232/FAX 1-201-484-3621/TELEX 130596 


Needlework 


Assortment 


160 YEARS OF PRIDE IN OUR PRODUCTS 
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Tadloring for a bullfighter 


Imagine a suit that can cost over $1,300 
and last a lifetime or just five minutes! 
Such is the bullfighter’s traje de luces 
(literally, suit of ghts), the short jacket 
and skintight pants heavily embroidered 
with gold thread and sequins. My visit 
to several tailoring shops in Spain where 
the suits are made was a lesson in the 
history and traditions of the bullring, as 
well as a lesson in old-fashioned 
tailoring and modern adaptations. 
Confronting death by fighting bulls 
dates back to ancient Greece, with the 
myth of the minotaur. Later, Romans 
pitted the fierce beasts against humans in 
matches held throughout their vast 
empire. Most bullfighting disappeared, 
but somehow the contests remained in 
Spain. With the Moors came the addition 
of horses. When the Moors left Spain, 
the sport was continued in riding schools, 
where bullfighting was a display of fine 
horsemanship and grand uniforms. 
Modern bullfighting started 150 vears 
ago in the Andalusian town of Ronda. 
When a rider fell from his horse and 
was about to be injured by the bull, a 
brave peasant leaped from the stands 
and diverted the bull by waving his broad- 
rimmed hat. Matches today still feature 
men on horseback, and a torero on foot, 
who works the bull with a cape. The 
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official costume, designed by court 
painter Goya, is the one worn today. 

I visited several tailors who specialize 
in custom bullfight suits. Senor Fermin 
has been in the business over 40 vears; 
he is one of five bullfight tailors in 
Madrid, the only place that any 
important bullfighter goes to order a suit. 
Fermin also travels to Mexico and 
South America to take measurements and 
orders from his Latin American 
customers. Business is better than ever; 
his shop produces an average of 100 
suits and 200 jackets a vear. It can take a 
month or more to create one jacket. A 
star may have eight to ten suits; each suit 
will last through about ten fights. 

Suits used to be made of silk but are 
now made of rayon. The body of the 
embroidered jacket (photo at left, 
above) is stiffened with layers of cotton 
and glue. The sleeves are laced into the 
armholes at the top only and are covered 
with epaulets. The rest of the sleeves 
are unattached, allowing freedom of 
movement. Worn with the jacket is a 
matching vest; skintight pants, which are 
the same fabric as the jacket; a sash; a 
white ruffled shirt; a tie; salmon-pink 
hose; and black ballet-slipper-styled 
shoes. When he enters the ring, the 
torero wears a black hat and carries an 
elaborately embroidered cape; a lustrous 
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The sleeves of a bullfighter’s jacket (lef) are not attached, except at 
the top, in order to allow for freedom of movement. Above, la Virgen 
del Rocio adorns a cape used by a bullfighter for the procession into 
the bullring. (Photos by Sara Drower) 
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polished cotton, magenta-and-golden-yellow 
dress cape is used in the fight. 
Bullfighting does carry strong masculine 
images; the tassels on the suit, 
especially the ones used to tie up the legs 
of the pants, are called machos, with 
every masculine implication intended. 
Fermin employs five women to do 
the embroidery and hand sewing; they 
learn from each other, as finding 
skilled embroiderers has become 
increasingly difficult. The embroidery 
is done before the garment pieces are cut 
from fabric. The embroiderers neatly 
couch gold thread, following a design 
lightly drawn on fabric that is stretched 
on a wooden frame. Raised elements, 
such as a petal or a leaf, are first 
padded with underlying stitches in thick 
cotton thread, then covered with gold 
thread. Only the matador, the highest 
ranked torero, may wear gold, but he 
may also choose silver or black embroidery. 
The cord and metal sequins are made 
in Barcelona. Fermin and several of his 
emplovees measure, press, and fit 
embroidered sections of the suit together. 
Fermin has made several adjustments 
to modernize the classic suit, which 
may weigh 40 lb. To eliminate weight, he 
removed the back of the vest, replacing 
it with adjustable straps that fasten at the 
back of the neck and waist. Another 
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| June/July/August 
summer Workshops 


One to Nine Day Workshops 
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Makes Smocking F ast & Easy 
Pullen Pleater ip 
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©26 needles post paid 


| © complete instructions 


Sally Stanley Pleater 
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Phone Orders, Call (714) oS4-8s45 
MasterCard or Visa accepted. Texas add So, tax 
Satisfaction Guaranteed of Your Monew Rack 


13503 Tosca Lane 
Houston, TX 77079 EL 





TOSCA CO. 


@ silks 
HM cottons 
@ wools 


M blends 


BBG 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND & 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Crystal Palace Yarns 


(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept T9 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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They Could Be Your Customers! 









Layton, N.J. 07854] 


201/948-5200 417 E. Central 


Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


| Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 | . 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


The DROP SPINDLE 


brochure 





Dawn had all 
of her towels 
monogrammed. 
The linens are next! 


Sandy needs unique 
embroidered items 
for her clothing 






mr 


With The Stellar 1 Computerized Embroidery System 


Embroidered goods are booming in popularity! The 
easy-to-use STELLAR 1 automatically embroiders 
designs, lettering and monograms and comes with 
everything you need to start a profitable embroidery 
business. Lease/purchase plans are available. For 
more information, call 1-800-544-4050, or write: 


im MELCO 
INDUSTRIES 
Inc. 


1575 West 124th Avenue/Denver, Colorado 80234 
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tailor I visited, Santiago Pelayo, 
incorporates the vest front into the stiff 
embroidered jacket; it fastens in front, 
holding the jacket snugly in place. 

Dry cleaning of suits is not advised, 
since both the cord and sequins contain 
metal and don’t stand up well to cleaning 
chemicals. Sand and dirt are brushed 
away. If there are other stains, like the 
bull’s blood, the suit is soaked in water 
overnight. (“A little water, a lot of 
patience,” says Fermin.) Human blood is 


Rare double-wall baskets 


As a basketmaker, I want to encourage 
understanding and appreciation of 
basketmakers whose history and 
culture may be disappearing. So, when Aid 
to Artisans, a nonprofit organization, 
contacted me about visiting the Caribbean 
island of Dominica to investigate Carib 
basketmaking, I eagerly packed my bags. 
Part of Dominica is a large reserve for 
several hundred Carib Indians, whose 
ancestors migrated in 50-ft.-long 
dugout canoes from the Orinoco River 
area of Venezuela 100 years before 
Columbus arrived. To keep their food and 
belongings protected during voyages 
and from everyday high humidity, they 
carried and stored them in sturdy, 
trunklike baskets (photo, far right) made 
with double walls of cane with leaves 
stuffed between the walls. 
I met one master basketmaker, 
Mr. Valmond (photo, near right), who is 
still carrying on the tradition of making 
double-wall baskets among the Caribs. 
He makes the baskets from cane called 
laouma, which he splits with a 
machete. The natural color of dried cane 
is tan or reddish-brown, but when left 
buried in mud with banana skins, it turns 


A continuous loop 

Crocheters are persistent people. Using 
their hands, Stone Age technology, and 
four or five easy stitches, they create 
fabrics both mundane and unique. 

More than one needlework historian 
believes that the ancient child’s game of 
cat’s cradle may have led needleworkers 
into discovering crochet. I didn’t think 
much of this theory until my daughter’s 
mild passion for cat’s cradle showed me 
how a misplaced finger could accidentally 
twist the thread to form the slipknot 
that begins a crochet chain. Learning to 
handspin wool convinced me that 
crochet’s beginnings go even farther back, 
to the earliest use of wool as yarn. 

This theory may be tested with a lock 
of fleece or a pinch of polvester fluff. 
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another matter. Bullfighters are very 
superstitious; if a torero is seriously 
injured when wearing a certain color, 
he will never wear that color again. 

In my pretrip reading, I found many 
references to bravery and a reaffirmation 
of life by boldly facing death. At first 
glance, it was hard to resolve silk and 
sequins with such images. Then | 
learned that Greece, besides having been 
a site for bullfighting, was a source of 
gold-thread embroidery; the most 


shiny black. Valmond weaves a basket 
from the inside out, first making the 
inner basket, which he wraps with fresh 
balisi (relative of the banana) leaves. 
After securing the leaves with string, he 
makes the outer basket around the first 
one. He trims the nestled baskets even 

at the edges, then secures them at the rim 
with bamboo sticks. The lid is double- 
walled like the main body. 


Holding it loosely in your left hand, 
gently pull a few strands out and twist 
them with the thumb and first two 
fingers of your right hand. It’s easier if 
vou moisten your fingers slightly. Keep 
pulling and twisting with your right hand 
until you have yarn that is about 3 in. 
long. Let go with either hand, and the 
varn untwists to become raw fiber 

again. However, make a slipknot and 
continue with a chain, twisting 

and pulling out more yarn as needed, 
and the fiber has taken its first steps 
toward cloth. Before the use of drop 
spindles for faster spinning and 
temporary varn storage, it would have 
been more convenient to use the yarn as 
it was spun, making a single process of 
the matter. 





common ancient image was a tree of 

life, symbolizing immortality. The image 
became stylized to the intertwining 

vines of leaves and flowers, or baskets of 
flowers. What better design to covera 
bullfighter when he faces death than 
svmbols of life? Sara Drower 


Drower, who shared her observations 
of Burmese tapestry in Threads, No. 17, 
p. 18, quilts and embroiders custom 
jackets in Wilmette, IL. 


Aid to Artisans hopes to encourage 
people like Mr. Valmond by importing 
their work. If yvou’re interested in Carib 
baskets, write to Claire Smith, Aid to 
Artisans, 80 Mountain Spring Rd., 
Farmington, CT 06032. —Carol Hart 


Hart, a basketmaker and teacher in 
Salisbury, CT, wrote about baskets in 
issues 3, 4, and 17 of Threads. 
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Above, a set of tradi tional dowble-wall Carib 


baskets made with naturat-colored and black- 
ened cane, secured at the rtm with bamboo 
strips. At left, Master Carib basketmaker 
Mr. Vabnond (center) hopes to teach others 
his skill. (Photos by Carol Hart) 


Thus might crochet have been 
discovered, just as young children often 
invent crochet as they play with yarn or 
string. Not long ago, I brought an 
afghan-in-progress to a meeting and 
was flabbergasted to find I’d forgotten my 
hook. A few minutes’ fidgeting showed 
that a passable double-crochet stitch 
could be managed on my fingers, 
proving that it was possible for the 
earliest crocheters to create substantial 
pieces of cloth. From there it’s a short 
step to assisting the process with a 
carved hook of wood or bone, which adds 
speed and efficiency. Was crochet a 
popular pastime in the prehistoric era? 
The dearth of fiber survivals prevents 
an accurate resolution of this question. 
Archaeological excavations reveal that 
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Pillows by Marsha Evans Moore 


Poly-fil' ... The Foundation of 
Fine Decorating 


When you select POLY-FIL brand products you are in good 
company. Home decorators across the nation report the POLY-FIL 
aalbGr= (ale tagat-l(egmmee)asleliat-il(e)amme)mme)ii(e)) (eum ilel-lamil|mrolalemmer-itliare mmele) 
performs other brands on the market today. Remember, there is 
only one POLY-FIL brand and it is made by Fairfield. Ask for it by 
name, POLY-FIL ... the foundation of fine decorating! 


Ali mith) For information on featured projects, write: 


PROCESSING CoRPORATION P.O. Box 1130, Danbury, Connecticut 06813 


early knitting needles were hooked at the 
ends. While this doesn’t prove that the 
knitters who used these tools also 
crocheted, it’s hard to believe that they 
wouldn’t have discovered crochet stitches 
in the process of knitting. 

Whatever its moment of beginning, 
crochet remained underground for many 
centuries until the side effects of two 
significant historical events brought it 
into the mainstream of needlework: the 
French Revolution in the late 1700s and 
the Irish potato famine (1845-49). The 
first caused the flight of nuns from 
France to the convents of Ireland for 
safety. In some European convents, by 
intention or otherwise, crochet as a 
means of lacemaking had been a mystery 
kept within cloister walls. Presumably, 
the nuns brought their hooks and the 
arcane knowledge of crochet with them. 
Still, crochet might have remained a 
little-known needle art if the potato 
famine hadn’t called for unusual measures. 

Among others, Madame Riego de la 
Blanchardiere, renowned needlework 
designer and editor of English women’s 
publications, had been experimenting 
with both crochet and tatting, 
independently discovering their 
lacemaking possibilities. When several 
vears of poor potato harvests pushed Irish 








Elizabeth Keckley bought her freedom from 
slavery with money that she earned through 
her sewing skills. She designed many gowns 
for Mary Todd Lincoln, including the First 
Lady’s inaugural gown, and became her con- 
fidante and friend. (Photo courtesy of the 
Black Fashion Museum) 
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families to the brink of starvation, she 
and other concerned needleworkers 
thought that putting the wives and 
daughters of the farmers to work making 
lace might help solve part of the 
problem. Accordingly, schools for 
needlework were set up in Ireland. In 
many places, nuns ran the schools and 
did much of the teaching. 

Modern crochet history begins with 
the emergence of Irish crochet in the 
mid-19th century. The three- 
dimensional leaves and flowers, though 
they were sometimes worked with yarn 
finer than present-day sewing thread, are 
the visible ancestors of sculptural 
crochet using much hardier materials. 
With creativity born of desperation, 
every facet of lace crochet was 
exhaustively explored, resulting in an 
explosion of new forms. Some of these 
passed quickly. Others more delicate— 
crocheted lace that looked like complex 
bobbin and needlepoint laces—but 
quicker to make with a hook and easier 
on the eyes, became crochet traditions. 
When it was found that crochet could also 
imitate tatting and macramé, these 
forms also enjoyed some popularity. Filet 
crochet, a perennial favorite with 
classical crocheters, reproduces the effect 
of darned netting. 





Black Fashion Museum 


While contemporary black designers 
such as Patrick Kelly gain recognition in 
America as well as abroad, the 
contributions of early African-Americans 
to the development of fashion design 
have seldom been explored. The 
fascinating story of Elizabeth Keckley 
(photo at left), one such designer, was the 
subject of an exhibit at the Black 
Fashion Museum in New York City. 

Born a slave in the early 1800s, 
Mrs. Keckley began sewing at an early 
age. Her mother, Agnes Hobbs, was 
responsible for making clothes for their 
master, Col. A. Burwell, his family of 12, 
and about 70 servants. Young Elizabeth 
honed her craft during every available 
moment and was an accomplished 
seamstress by early adulthood. 

Keckley’s finely tuned skills 
eventually enabled her to purchase 
freedom for herself and her son, and to 
move to Washington, D.C., in 1855. Her 
reputation as a fine designer soared as 
she began sewing for the city’s wealthiest, 
most influential citizens, including the 
wife of Jefferson Davis. 

In 1861, word of mouth brought 
Keckley to the attention of First Lady 
Mary Todd Lincoln. She soon became 








By the last part of the 19th century, 
crochet had become an affirmation of 
femininity. As crochet patterns 
proliferated, remarkably silly crochet 
novelties appeared in ever greater 
numbers, linking crochet with the fluffier 
aspects of womanhood in the public 
mind. These events repeated themselves 
in the 1970s, when the Granny Square 
took preeminence in published crochet 
patterns. Then, too, patterns progressed 
so rapidly from the mundane to the 
sublime to the ridiculous that it isn’t 
surprising that the popularity of crochet 
recently nosedived again. 

But since crocheters are persistent, 
crochet remains alive and well. It’s still 
one of the few needle arts that can’t be 
accurately duplicated by machine. It 
cycles in and out of vogue, enduring 
periodic rediscoveries, while remaining 
essentially the same. Continually 
reinvented and passed from one 
generation to another, crochet seems a 
good joke on the needlework scholars, 
containing more than one mystery 
hidden within something that is so 
deceptively simple. ~Karey Solomon 


Solomon, a free-lance writer, 
crocheter, needlework historian, and 
fiber craftsperson, lives in Valois, NY. 
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Lincoln’s cherished confidante and 
companion. Keckley fashioned the First 
Lady’s gowns to accentuate her shapely 
neck and arms, while adding the 

illusion of height. In her first six months 
at the White House, Keckley created 15 
such dresses. 

Following her years at the White House, 
Keckley maintained her reputation asa 
fine designer and was dedicated to the 
improvement of life for other blacks as 
well. One of her projects was the 
formation of classes for young black 
women in Baltimore, where she taught 
them her painstaking system of cutting 
and fitting. Though her contributions 
extended beyond the fashion industry, 
her achievements were born of her 
creative sewing and designing abilities. 

Founder and curator of the Black 
Fashion Museum, Lois Alexander, and her 
staff take great pride in introducing 
individuals such as Keckley to the public 
and placing their significance within 
the context of traditional American 
history. The museum opened in 
October of 1979 as the only museum of 
its kind dedicated to recognizing the 
contributions of black designers, both 
past and present. By featuring garments 
and accessories created by African- 
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If knitting crafts is your hobby or creating high 
fashion is more your style, then the White 
Knitfing Machine is for you. 

With a White Knitting Machine, you can knit 
sweaters, hats, scarves, afghans, pillows, gifts 
and more in just a few hours for a fraction of 
the cost of ready made. 


~~ Knit with acrylics, cottons, wools or blends in 


plain or fancy texture. Your White machine can 
knit it all. 

White's wide range of knitting products are 
produced for total dependability by Europe's 


| leading manufacturer of knitting machines. 


its permanent double bed design ensures 
precision knitting. 

Each White computer knitting machine 
comes with unlimited stitch patterns, in-store 
instruction and instructional cassettes for home 
use. Knit a sweater right away! 

Choose a knitting machine that's fun and 
easy fo learn from White, a trusted name in 
sewing and crafts since 1876 





Return to: 
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Cleveland, Ohio 4411 
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Americans since the late 1700s, 
including slave clothing, the museum 
strives to acquaint the black community 
with yet another facet of its heritage. 
Most of the permanent pieces in the 
collection have been donated by people 
from all over the U.S. They come from 
attic treasures, private fashion collections, 
Hollywood studios, the Broadway stage, 
etc. Original costumes from The Wiz, for 
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A loom and independence 


In 1985 I became an assistant in a 
weaving program for adults with 
developmental disabilities. This has 
proved to be one of my most fulfilling 
experiences. I think we, as fiber 
artists, have a lot to share and to 
teach individuals, as well as to 

learn from them. 

The Flying Shuttles, a name picked 
out by the weavers in the program, was 
established in 1984. It is a small, 
nonprofit weaving studio specializing in 
one-of-a-kind handwoven runners and 
rugs (photo, above left). The rugs are 
marketed through shops, shows, and 
directly out of the studio. At present, the 
studio is housed at Blackstone Valley 
Center/Association for Retarded Citizens 
in Pawtucket, RI. Teresa A. Braun, the 
center’s Community Employment 
Director, was instrumental in starting 
the studio. Terry visited two sites that had 
arts programs for individuals with 
developmental disabilities—_Gateway, in 
Brookline, MA; and the Spindleworks, 
in Brunswick, ME. Both included weaving 
among the skills. Using ideas from 
these places, the founders decided to run 
the studio as a creative work program. 
Initial funding to start the program 
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example, were donated by designer 
Geoffrey Holder; Anne Lowe, designer for 
the bridal party of Jacqueline Bouvier 
when she married John F. Kennedy, has 
also donated garments. Special exhibits 
are held every April and October. 

The museurn is open Tuesday through 
Sunday from noon to 8 p.m. by 
appointment only. There is no admission 
fee, but donations are gladly accepted. Its 





was provided by an award from the 
Rhode Island Council on the Arts. 

The Flying Shuttles studio has grown 
from five to ten weavers and operates 16 
hours a week. The rugs, woven in plain 
weave, make use of both solid and printed 
hand-sewn fabric strips as weft, anda 
cotton or cottolin (cotton-linen) warp. 
Many of the rugs have been commissioned 
to match specific interiors. For special 
commissions, weavers hand-dye or 
hand-print their fabrics, using colorfast 
dves and textile paints. Runners are done 
only on a commission basis. 

All weavers strive for good design. A 
weaver and I will discuss selection of 
appropriate patterns and colors for 
interiors. I generally help a weaver set up 
the loom and later assist with the 
finishing. The design and weaving processes 
serve as both physical therapy and 
creative stimulation. The weavers gain 
manual dexterity and coordination from 
threading needles, hand-sewing fabric 
strips, making warps, and dressing the 
looms. Each weaver is responsible for his 
or her own equipment, for recording 
the production time, and for weaving rugs 
from start to finish. These skills take 
them one step closer to living 
independently and competently. 


small library, also open by appointment, 
contains reference materials on the 
technical and historical aspects of fashion 
design. For information, write to the 
Black Fashion Museum (157 W. 126th St., 
New York, NY 10027); or call the museum 
at (212) 666-1320. —Lisa Shepard 


Shepard is a sewer, fabric collector, and 
fashion and sewing writer in Teaneck, Nu. 


Sl 
Mary Hird, above, who has been with The 
Flying Shuttles since itt was established, 
weaves most of the 36-in. x 60-in. rugs for the 
studio. At left, a selection of the studio’s cus- 
tom rugs, which weavers often dye to match 
specific interior colors. (Above photo by Bar- 
bara Cardarelh; photo at left by Peter Dubiel) 





Work produced by The Flying Shuttles 
is entered in juried exhibitions and 
shows. Mary Hird (photo, above right) 
of Pawtucket, RI, who has been in the 
program since its inception, produces 
most of their 36-in. x 60-in. rugs. One of 
her rugs was shown and sold at the 
Sister Kenny Institute in Minneapolis, MN. 

The current goal of The Flying 
Shuttles is to become a self-sufficient, 
full-time studio integrated within the 
community. We’re currently seeking a 
home to call our own, which we hope 
to be part of an artist’s cooperative that 
would include a gallery and shop. 
Managing the gallery space would be 
another way for weavers to interact 
with the public. Veteran weavers would 
help trainees. Obtaining a computerized 
multishaft loom, like an AVL ora 
Macomber, is also being considered. 

The weavers take great pride in their 
work and are extremely dedicated. The 
fact that they have a special skill and 
that their work can be purchased and 
enjoyed by others gives them a 
tremendous sense of self-worth and 
accomplishment. —Nancy Lynn Wilson 


Wilson ts a fiber artist and teacher in 
Seekonk, MA. 
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Now you can learn Fair Isle knitting. 


New...the first in a line 
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A tiny speck in the North Sea far off 
mainland Scotland, Fair Isle is known the 
world over for its traditional stranded 
knitting. Rich in pattern and sumptuous 
in color, this stvle of knitting has 

become enormously popular in America. 
Much of the credit goes to Alice 
Starmore, a talented Scottish knitter, 
author, and teacher. 

In Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle 
Knitting, Starmore gives you the most 
comprehensive account of the craft vet 
written. She begins with its fascinating 
history, then goes on to examine the 
three key aspects of Fair Isle knitting: 
pattern, color and technique. 

First, in the chapter on pattern. 
you ll learn what constitutes a true Fair 
Isle pattern and how to produce it. 

Next, Starmore unveils the secrets of 

working with color, the hallmark of 

Fair Isle knitting. (You can 

oss - get ideas for color and 
patterns anywhere—from 
lee || | ele) || ~~ trucks on a city street to 
|_lele! | ele! | flowers in a meadow.) 
CILLL lel | jel | lelel PTT Finally, using over 250 
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felelelelal lel | 1 tel leletetet “| photographs, charts, and 
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tates ee, |e joe jele'e'e'e)) drawings, Starmore gives 
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ort islet Tle lets ttt | + you in-depth instruction in 
isle | elel elet eet tt all the traditional 
——. _ techniques of her craft. 

jelel {TTT tot tt Starmore also shares a 
whole wardrobe of 
patterns for sweaters, 
hats, mittens, and vests. There’s even a 
chapter on creating original designs, so 
you can go bevond her patterns and use 
what you've learned to make vour own 
stunning Fair Isle pieces. 
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Order your book today. 
Hardcover, color, 208 pages. 
255 illustrations, 824.95 


ee ee 


LJ PLEASE SEND ME Alice Starmore’s Book [] PLEASE SEND the book as a gift to: 


of Fair Isle Knitting for just $24.95, plus $2.50 (include your name and address at left) 
postage and handling. (CT residents add 7.5% 
sales tax.) If I’m not completely satisfied, | may NAME 


return it for a complete refund. (#070066) ADDRESS 
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Kandy Hawley spool-knit a tube of oxidized 
copper wire, then turned tt inside out to make 
a hat (above). At left, aluminum and leather 
headdresses by Florence Baker-Wood of 
Seattle, WA. (Above photo by Kandy Hawley; 
photo at left by Roger Schreiber) 


Hats and headgear 

“I’ve been making hats for only six 
months,” says metalsmith and weaver 
Kandy Hawley, “and it took me awhile 
to work up the nerve to wear one toa 
party. Someone asked me whether I 

was trying to be a TV antenna.” Hawley’s 
sculptural wire hats (photo, above 


right) are among hats and headgear that 
are being exhibited until June 4 by 
over a dozen artists at the Faith 
Nightingale Gallery (535 Fourth Ave., 
San Diego, CA; 619-236-1028). 

Arline Fisch, a metalsmith who weaves 


jewelry, selected the artists for their 


innovative approaches (photo, above 


left). She hopes visitors will become part 
of the exhibit by trying on the hats. 

Fisch noticed that fashion designers often 
use a hat to balance against elements 

in the body of a garment, such as huge 
padded shoulders, although the hats 
depicted in ads or on the runway seldom 
show up in public. 
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DESIGNCONTEST 


For application please write to: 


The Fashion Foundation 
5 East 22nd Street 21H 
New York, NY 10010 
Att: Satoko Ueno 
Deadline: September 20,1989 
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WOVEN FOR THE WALL 
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MENDOCINO ART CENTER-FIBER 
BOX 765 * MENDOCINO, CA 95460 
(707) 947-0228 or 937-5818 





SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy 





Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. 


if you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 
over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
your name and address to: = 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of The Original 
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) @ Five times faster @ 
than ironing 
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In on casters 
fi / e New, longer-lasting solid 
‘ ; brass J-2 heating unit virtually 
impossible to burn out = 
e Automatic shut-off J-2 $149.00 
thermostat plus $5.00 p/h 
@ New Noryl® steam head, J-3 $208.00 





lighter weight and cool-to-the- 


touch aol steam plus $5.00 p/h 
head optional . 8 
e J-2 features 1-gallon clear Crafts Unlimited 
. plastic, shatterproof : 
| water bottle 4986 Warwick 


e J-3 features dual thermostat : 
and built-in tank of #304 Memphis, TN 38117 













| Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 
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| SPEED TAILORING 
lA completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman’s fined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
| more. $12.95 | 
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|$§ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
| 


— 


Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 | 


! ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 7 


[ Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- | 
| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- | 
| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- | 
| plete price list included. $17.95 | 


| 
| ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men’s clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
| clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


% *& BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per book for postage 
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Dept. T 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Hand Weeen is 
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Cine OO" 


Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only} 


fant TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 
See eae > style 1 sew only 
wee: 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
oo 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enciose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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C1 SLANT, Bar MICRO SERGER ™ 


Distance from presser foot 
NEW PRICE $49.50 screw (hole) to need/le plate 
Effective Aug. 1 


. 1989 | /pxEssER FOOT LOWERED) | 
PLEASE INCLUDE CARD # AND , SINGER 
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DER, YOUR NAME, PHONE &/ 
ADDRESS, SEWING MACHINE 
MAKE & MODEL WITH ORDER. 


MICRO SERGER™ 


STUMPF BLVD @ | Ui 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


e Weaving ® Quilting 
@ Spinning @ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 

e Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
e Silk Screening ¢ Batik 
and much more 
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54 Classes - 30 Professionai Teachers 


Looms 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 
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* = SILK 





Our commitment to our customers is to constantly search out the 


best in silks and stock popular as well as unique & exotic varieties. 


Phone for our complete list & new additions. 





Orders 
(All fabricnatural or bleached.) over 
(Priced by the yard in dollars.) $70.00 
Silk Habotai (also known as China silk. 
Dyes beautifully.) 
SUA peace a on onde Seaham eee ee $3.20 
SMM SO" ose eaiaa es 3.36 
OMIM Ohne aa el eee 4.50 
LOI Ml 4 os eee ha Rae he ea eae 3.45 
10mm 45" 5.50 
W2mam 45" oc acs cease es 6.59 
Crepe de Chine: 
8mm 36” (unique Japanese designer fabric) . 6.05 
14mm 45” (classic silk). . 7.90 
16mm 45” . 8.30 
Silk Satin (tight weave, shiny) 
Ree ee ee ee eaten oa a 5.65 
Charmeuse (smooth, luxurious) 
BST ae ks ge ee ee ee a 8.30 
19.5mm 45". 9.95 
Silk Satin Twill (tight weave, soft) 
14.5mm40". 5.95 
Tussah (medium to heavy silk, buff to brown, 
natural colors) 
3A 42”. 5.39 
3B 33”. 4.95 
3C 36" . 4.84 
OAD ek ia: bt 9 a al eae Re Se here eg 10.57 
3E 36” 6.25 
3F 36”. 7.32 
Spun Silk Taffeta (light weight, white) 
36” . 3.30 
45". 3.60 


Silk Knit 
90 gram, 56” tube, fixed price . 


Bolt 
Price 


$2.80 
ZS 
3.95 


4.75 
5.75 


aie 
6.95 
7.30 


4.95 


7.30 
8.75 


4.50 


4.71 
4.35 
4.10 
8.95 
5.50 
6.20 


2.90 
3.35 


13.00 


Plus: Chiffons, Organza, Raw Silk Noils, Fuji Broadcloth, 
Metallic Chiffons, Dupion, Shantungs and an exciting 


variety of Jacquards. 


Silk Sample Sets: $17.00 


SILK SCARVES 


(All finished edges are hand-rolled. Perfect for dyeing and painting.) 


Crepe de Chine 12mm Habotai 8mm 


22 men" 9” x 54" 22° X22" 
25" « 25" 12” x 60" 30” x 30" 
g5° 35" 15" x 60” 35” x..3.5" 
45" « 45" 14” « 72" 


Superior Indian Cotton 
42" x 45” 35" x 38" 
12” x 60” 
Indian Mulberry 


36" x 36” (plus 9” fringe) 


Silk Knit Camisole $7.95 each 
Silk Satin Charmeuse Camisole $8.50 each 
Dupion Silk Ties (ready to paint)$5.35 each 


Domestic and Imported Natural 
and Bleached Cottons. 
Beautiful Selection of Sateens 
plus Constant new Additions. 


PLUS: 


Jacquard Silk Colors: Vibrant, high quality silk dyes manufactured by 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider, Inc. 


Jacquard Gutta Resist: Clear, Black, Gold & Silver 


9” x 45" 
9” x 54" 
12” x 60” 
14” x 72" 


Crepe de Chine 8mm 
g” x 54" 


Vertical Fabric Steamer: Professional, heavy duty, life-time 


usage. $695.00 
Deka Fabric Paints and Dyes: Complete line. 


Brushes, Dispenser Bottles, Metal Tips, Books and Patterns. 


Prices subject to change. Dealer inquiries welcomed. 


Ask for our New free catalog. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
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718 College Street © Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 / 433-9577 





A Quilting Bookstore 
as close as your mailbox 


OVER ST 


BOOKSELLERS 


39 E. Dover Street + Box 1563 T 
Easton, MD 21601 + (301)822-9329 


Send $2.00 today for your catalog. 


CL’ CE 
alls hes belts 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 


WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CALL 213 234-8221 


OR WRITE TO: 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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52 pages - Ove! 











600 titles 


dLPHa 


IMPRESSIONS INC 











YOUR OWN PERSONAL 


PANTS PATTERN 


Computer & Hand 
Drafted To Your 
Exact Measurements 


Only $1 4° Plus 2” ddig. 





zk kkk * 


Included with pattern are illustrated 
instructions on how to manipulate pattern 
for fit, balance and style changes. 


kkkke. 


Upon receipt of check, you will be sent easy | 


to follow illustrated measuring instructions. 
kK kkk * 


Pattern will arrive within 30 days after 
we receive your measurements. 


kkwk¥kkek 


“PATTERNS” (2) 
P.O. Box 350734 
Palm Coast, Fla 32035-0734 
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Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
may be of interest to 
you. If you prefer not to 
receive this mail, just 
send your mailing label 
(or an exact copy) to 
the address below. We'll 
take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 

Box 355, 63 S. Main St., 
Newtown, CT 06470 








Threads Magazine 


textile arts index 
1950-1987 


—sadye tune wilson & ruth davidson jackson 


from selected periodicals: 

Ars Taxtina , Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie Wool 
Companion (now Weavers ), Shuttle CrafttGuild Monographs, Shuttle 
Spindle & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textile Museum Journal, Threads in Action 
Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 


1006 pages, 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 
41,236 Entries; Acid-free Paper 
Subject Index, Author Index 
Columnar Format-easy reading 
Smyth Sewn-lies flat 
Periodic Updates 
$28.00 plus $3.00 P&H each 
Canada and Overseas P&H $6.80 
TN residents add sales tax $2.17 each | 
U.S. Funds; Prepay; Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 
Wholesale inquiries welcome | 
ORDER FROM Tunstede Press, Sadye Tune Wilson 
212 Vaughn's Gap Road, Dept. TM 
Nashville, TN 37205 (615-352-0971) 


ne other Tunstede Press titles 


OF COVERLETS the legacies, the weavers 
by Sadye Tune Wilson and Doris Finch Kannady 
496 pages-— size 10 1/2" x 14°, hardcover 
$70.00 plus $4.00 P&H each 
TNresidents add sales tax $5.43 each 
MANUSCRIPT NOTES ON WEAVING-Jarres M. Folres 
republication 1912 edition | 
320 pages, 6 1/2" x 9 1/4", hardcover 
$25.00 plus $1.50 P&H each 
TN residents add sales tax $1.94 each 
color sides of swatches available 
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PAINTS 
for 


FABRIC 
Silk 

Silk Scarves 
Cotton Fabric 
Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


Call Toll Free 
(800) 542-5227 or 
in Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
| P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 





Since\\ 969 
Fast Ser 
Discount Prices 
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ASHFORD SPINNING WHEELS 





Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 











CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) | 
Dept T9 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 | 


ATTEND THE 14TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 
COUT UE 


SEWING 


| P iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
the tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 






WE 


oin other enthusiastic INSTITUTE 


home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


————=«_ ——— TEE ESS 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design * P. O. Box 
61271, Denver, CO 80206 » (303) 355-1655 


OF DESIGN 






NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

TELEPHONE 

T LJ PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 











You may have found that a 
crochet hook is an effec- 
tive tool for picking up 
Stitches, but you're 
Slowed down trans- 
ferring each stitch to 
a knitting needle. Our 
handy CIRCULAR NEEDLE/ 
HOOK eliminates that extra 
transfer step. Pick up stitches with the 
‘| hook end. When you're finished with the 
| whole job, knit the next row from the 
needle end. Set of 3 Needle/Hooks takes 
care of light weight, sport-weight and 
worsted weight projects. #1 Needle/ 
B Hook, #4 Needle/E Hook, #7 Needle/ 

| 

4 


G Hook. . .Chrome Anodized Aluminum. 


Set of 3 $10.95 4 


NYS residents add sales tax. 
| Wholesale inquirtes welcome 
i 
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PQ. Box 1690 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 


Order your new 1989 


Cotton Clouds catalog. 


This new 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 
=} cotton yarns—mercerized perles, boucles, 
| flakes, thickthins, and an ever-changing 
selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 
Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
| our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
| about their craft. 
Join the thousands of satified custon+ 
ers who save money while shopping the 
1] easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
©] teed-or-money-back way. 
Send $7.00 today to re- . 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds WY 
' catalog plus newsletters and 
notices of exclusive sales. CLOUDS 


"Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 





AZ 1-602-428-7000 


Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 


Safford, Arizona 85546 


_] Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1989 Cotton Clouds catalog 


a NAME 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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The Comfortable Side 
of Coutur 


Practical techniques 
of Coco Chanel 


Threads Magazine 


by Claire Shaeffer 


hen Coco Chanel reopened 
the House of Chanel in 
1954, she was already a 
legend. Between the wars, 
her innovative designs had included com- 
fortable, easy-to-wear clothes frequently in- 
spired by menswear, children’s school blaz- 
ers, working-class garments, and sailors’ 
uniforms. Chanel turned ordinary fabrics— 
wool tweeds, mottled wool flannels (Kasha), 
and nubby linens—into luxury garments; 
and she used luxury laces to create under- 
stated shirtdresses. Chanel made it chic to 
look poor and charged outrageously for the 
privilege. Compared with Dior’s collection 
of heavily structured garments, which of- 
ten required waist cinchers, the clothes in 
Chanel’s 54 collection fit the body easily. 
Older women looked younger and slimmer, 
while young women looked sophisticated 
and elegant. The Chanel suit dominated 
fashion in the early ’60s. Thousands of 
women wore them, including America’s 
trendsetter, Jacqueline Kennedy. 
Although the influence of the couture 
house faded after Chanel’s death in 1971, 
in 1983 Karl Lagerfeld was installed as cou- 
ture designer to rejuvenate the Chanel col- 
lections. He boldly introduced wit and youth 
to the Chanel look, creating clothes Chanel 
herself might have designed. This year, the 





Coco Chanel, facing page, relaxes in one of 
her signature suits. Designers like Adolfo 
are still being influenced by Chanel’s dis- 
tinct use of such details as fabrics with a 
handwoven texture, gold buttons, jewelry 
chains, and lots of trim. (Photo by Cecil Bea- 
ton, courtesy of Sotheby’s, London) 


Chanel influence on designers such as Caro- 
Ivn Roehm, Ralph Lauren, Bill Blass, Yves 
Saint Laurent, and Adolfo is particularly 
strong. Lightweight jackets with chain belts, 
gilded buttons, and bold fake jewelry satu- 
rate the luxury ready-to-wear market. 


The not-so-basic suit—At first glance, the 
Chanel suit merely looks like a boxy jacket 
with a matching skirt and well-coordinated 
blouse. When we closely examine it, how- 
ever, we realize that nothing has been left 
to chance, either in the way it is worn or in 
its construction and fit. The suit was a well- 
planned ensemble. The jacket and skirt 
linings matched the blouse so that wearing 
the suit with another blouse was almost 
impossible. A blouse was often sewn to the 
skirt, resulting in a “dress” whose blouse 
always remained properly tucked in. 
Many Chanel techniques, such as quilt- 
ing the lining to the jacket shell and stitch- 
ing gilded chains to the hem, control the 
set of the garment on the body or prolong 
its pristine appearance. Functional buttons 
and buttonholes adhere to the design prin- 
ciples that Chanel set for herself. Many of 
these “Chanelisms” are labor-intensive tech- 
niques, but home sewers can apply them 
to enhance a special jacket, just as I did 
when I made my jacket (photo below), us- 
ing a commercially available pattern. 
Chanel designed suits for comfort and 
mobility. Extremely narrow-cut shoulders 
and small, high armholes (almost 1 in. 
higher than normal) let the wearer raise or 
cross her arms without having the jacket 
lift or bind across the back (drawing be- 
low). A narrow, straight side panel creates 
a slight indentation at the waist and a slim 
silhouette. The three-piece sleeve, which 


Pattern drawn from Shaeffer’s study of a 1972 Chanel jacket 


(1-in. grid) 


High armholes prevent jacket from 
lifting when arms are raised. 


<—< Narrow 








Jacket 

| front 

| | 

jms ah ie ee ah 
Jacket 
side Side panel 
panel contours jacket 

to body. 
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Tall sleeve cap 
covers ball of 
shoulder. 


~ 
| BN Sleeve 





Underarm panel 
shapes sleeve 
to arm. 


conforms to the natural curve of the arm, 
seems to have a life of its own. 

Chanel suits are lightweight, which adds 
to their comfort, because theyre assem- 
bled without traditional interfacings, under- 
linings, facings, and heavy linings. The jacket 
has only two fabric layers: the shell, or 
fashion fabric, and a blouse-weight lining. 
Shell fabrics are often soft, loose, and tex- 
tured handwovens; many are Scottish wools 
or Linton tweeds, while others are guipure 
lace (embroidery on a background that’s 
dissolved), chenille, or sequin embroideries. 

Linings of silk gauze, China silk, silk fou- 
lard, silk satin or shantung, and wool jer- 
sey often contrast with the shell fabric in 
color, design, or texture. Most linings are 
luxurious, delicate materials that feel won- 
derful next to the skin. Few are suited to 
hard wear. Linings extend to the shell’s 
edge and can be completely hidden, can 
peek out as a subtle trim, or can be boldly 
exposed on flipped-back collars and revers. 

The linings were machine-quilted to the 
shell so the loose structure of the outer 
fabric wouldn't sag and bag and the gar- 
ment would maintain its shape. The quilt- 
ing is almost invisible, since the stitching 
thread often matches the color of one of 
the shell-fabric elements. 

It isn’t a bit unusual to find Chanel suits 
sporting ten or more buttons. Buttons were 
often custom-made, dyed to match, or 
painted to accent the fabric design. Some 
are simple fabric buttons encircled with 
large or small gold rings; one of my favor- 
ites features a small gilded button encir- 
cled with fabric. 


The hand-worked buttonholes on the 
original suits were hand-stitched on the 
shell fabric and finished with a bound but- 





Claire Shaeffer wears a princess-line jacket 
that she made, using Chanel’s techniques and 
slightly modified Vogue pattern #1919. Hori- 
zontal rather than vertical quilting works 
with the princess seams and cross-rib fabric. 
(Photo by Steve Medd) 


tonhole on the lining. This technique actu- 
ally solves two problems: The loosely wo- 
ven fabric is too unstable to support bound 
buttonholes; and hand-worked buttonholes 
are relatively unattractive on the wrong 
side, which is accentuated when the silk 
thread doesn’t match the lining. 

The “Chaneliest* Chanels are trimmed at 
jacket edges, pockets, and sleeve vents. A 
great deal of imagination and ingenuity went 
into these trims. Some of my favorites in- 
clude rows of topstitching, plaited yarns on 
top of grosgrain, selvage or selvage com- 
bined with braided bands, and linings ex- 
tended to look like pipings. 


Quilting shell to lining 


Lining 


Shell fabric 





Quilting pattern 
depends on 





Quilted lining—The parts of the jacket are 
quilted to the lining before the side, shoul- 
der, or sleeve seams are stitched. The pieces 
are pinned to the lining, then basted and 
stitched along the quilting lines. The shell 
is basted together, fitted, and stitched at 
the side seams and shoulders; then the lin- 
ing is hand-stitched together. 

The quilting pattern—vertical, horizon- 
tal, or rectangular—is determined by the 
shell fabric and garment design. Examine 
the shell fabric to decide where the quilt 
stitching will be placed. The quilting rows 
should be inconspicuous and parallel to 
grain lines and stripes. Generally, tweeds 


Cut lining larger than shell fabric. 


Baste shell to lining. 


_— Quilt shell to lining 
with machine stitching; 
stop 2 in. from edges. 


Pull machine-stitching threads 
between layers and tie. 


Remove basting. 


Stay jacket edge with 
lining selvage. 


shell-fabric ‘ 


design. Rectan- 
gles disappear 
in plaids. 


Constructing the jacket 
and shell 


Pe 


Fold 

and pin 
lining edges 
away from 
shell seam. 
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Baste 

shell seam. 
Check fit. 
Stitch and 
remove 
basting; — 
press open. 
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Fold lining 
under; 
match fold 
to shell 
seam. 
Baste. 
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and fabrics without prominent fabric pat- 
terns are quilted vertically; however, when 
designs have princess seams, horizontal 
quilting rows, perpendicular to the seam- 
line, may be less conspicuous. Quilted rec- 
tangles are inconspicuous on plaids (photo 
inset at left). When you're quilting lace or 
large prints, hand-quilt around the motifs. 

Lining tends to shrink when quilted. In- 
stead of cutting the lining exactly to the 
shape of the jacket pieces, I cut rectangular 
pieces with little or no shaping (top draw- 
ing, lett). On both the shell fabric and the 
lining, first stitch and press any vertical 
seams (princess, center-back, etc.) on the 
front and back sections. Lay the lining sec- 
tion wrong side up on a table. Cover it with 
the shell fabric, right side up. Pin the lay- 
ers together, matching the grain lines so 
the lining will remain smooth without shift- 
ing when you baste. Using white cotton 
basting thread, baste the shell to the lining 
so the basted lines are parallel to the planned 
quilt stitching; remove the pins. 

With the shell fabric on top, machine- 
quilt each section with silk floss, machine- 
embroidery thread, or mercerized cotton. 
Stop and start about 2 in. from the edges so 
vou can complete side seams, trims, and 
buttonholes; leave the threads long. Pull 
the threads into the space between the 
shell and lining; knot and trim the ends. 

Complete the side, shoulder, and sleeve 
seams of the shell fabric (bottom drawing). 
Fold and pin the lining fabric out of the 
way. With the right sides of the shell sec- 
tions together, baste the seams. Then check 
the fit—the quilting may have caused the 
sections to shrink. Stitch, remove the bast- 
ing, and press the seams open. 

To stitch the lining seams, fold one raw 
edge under so that the folded edge touches 
the seamline; pin and baste approximately 
4 in. from the folded edge. Repeat for the 
corresponding edge. Slipstitch the lining 
edges together. 


Chanel buttonhole—The Chanel button- 
hole (drawing and photo, facing page) hasa 
fan instead of an eyelet to accommodate 
the shank of the button and a bar at the 
other end. The buttonholes are worked be- 
fore the lining is stitched down at the edges 
of the jacket. 

Pin the lining fabric out of the way. Inter- 
face the buttonhole areas in the shell with 
preshrunk muslin or firmly woven lining 
fabric; baste the rectangular interfacing to 
the wrong side with diagonal stitches. 

Carefully mark the buttonhole positions 
with white basting thread. So that the lay- 
ers won't slip while you're working and the 
fabric won't fray, stitch around each but- 
tonhole with short stitches, overlapping the 
stitching on one long edge by three or four 
stitches. Pull the threads through to the 
wrong side; then Knot and trim them. 

Cut the buttonholes with a mat knife or 
single-edge razor blade. To create a more 
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Making a Chanel buttonhole 


Hand-stitched buttonhole 
in the shell ! 
‘gated 1 

Buttonhole ends 
Interfacing on wrong side 


| 
Machine-stitch — 










Slash. Wax edges. 


Center front ~» 


Place stranding thread 
along edge. 


Work buttonhole stitches. 
Place purls on edge 
but not in slit. | 











| 

Buttonhole-stitch over bar, \ 

Trim interfacing.’ | 

| 
attractive fan, insert an awl into the end 
near the garment opening before making 
the slit. To prevent fraying, cut precisely 
along the thread of the material, and seal 
the buttonhole slit with beeswax. To apply 
the wax, fold the buttonhole slit length- 
wise, wrong sides together. Heat the blade 
of a small paring knife, rub the blade over 
the wax, and rub the raw edges of the slit 
with the waxed knife. Repeat as needed. 
Tailored buttonholes are worked on the 
right side of the fabric. To create a purl 
(knot) with a figure-eight shape and pro- 
duce an identical knot each time, wrap 
both threads from the needle’s eye under 
the point of the needle. You can work the 
buttonholes from right to left or left to 
right. Loop the thread from the needle un- 

der the needle in the same direction. 

Work the purls overa strand of silk floss, 
machine-embroidery thread (size 30), or 
topstitching thread in a matching color to 
raise the texture. Wax the strand thread to 
strengthen it and to reduce knotting and 
twisting. Press the thread with a warm iron 
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Bound buttonhole in lining 


Place folds of welts 
on buttonhole centerline. 





_ Stitch by hand to 
{ ¥ | back of buttonhole. 


Baste lining around buttonhole. 





ik Mark buttonhole ends. 
Slash between pins; 

- || remove pins; slash “Ye in. 
| more at each end. 


Fold edges —<— 
|| % in. under (A Ati 
| and slipstitch } 
|| to welts. be. 
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A hanad-stitched buttonhole in this jacket’s shell stabilizes the loosely 


woven fabric, while a bound buttonhole in the lining hides the back. 


between sheets of paper so that the wax 
melts into the plies. Thread a needle and 
knot one end; if the fabric is heavy, strand 
the buttonhole with two plies instead of 
one ply. Place the knot about ’% in. from 
the end of the buttonhole slit; bring the 
thread out at the end of the slit. Lay the 
stranding thread along one edge of the but- 
tonhole; secure the other end by wrapping 
it around a pin. After you’ve worked half of 
the buttonhole, strand the other half. 

Using machine-embroidery thread or 
waxed silk floss and a small needle, make 
the buttonhole stitches around the slit. Cut 
the thread long enough to complete the 
buttonhole without cutting a second piece; 
generally, a *4-in. buttonhole can be worked 
with % yd. of floss. 

Pull the thread straight up from the fab- 
ric so the Knot or purl is on top of the fab- 
ric at the edge; it shouldn't be inside the 
buttonhole slit. If the purl isn’t exactly 
where you want it, use your thumbnails to 
position it correctly. Place stitches so there 
is one thread of fabric between each stitch. 


When you reach the fan of the slit, re- 
lease the stranding thread from the pin 
and hold it in place with your thumbnail 
around the fan. Work five to nine evenly 
spaced stitches around the fan over the 
stranding thread, with one stitch in line 
with the buttonhole slit. Keep the purls 
close together so the buttonhole will be 
strong enough to withstand the wear from 
the button shank. Count the stitches so 
you can make all buttonholes the same. 
Work down the other side of the button- 
hole to the end. 

Finish the buttonhole with a bar—two or 
three stitches across the end of the button- 
hole. Work several stitches over the bar. 
Knot the thread and pop it to the under- 
side. When you’ve completed the button- 
hole, cut off the stranding-thread knot; 
pull the thread to the underside at the end 
of the buttonhole; and cut the ends close to 
the material. Trim the interfacing approxi- 
mately % in. from the buttonhole. 

For each bound buttonhole in the lining, 
cut two welts 1 in. wide and 1 in. longer 
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The selvage from the shell fabric is basted, then machine-stitched to 
this jacket’s edge. Braid or woven tape ts hand-stitched to the outside 
edge of a selvage trim, leaving openings for buttonholes. 


Piped lining 


Trim lining and jacket 
Stay jacket edge with 
lining selvage. 


Shell 
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Turn under shell 


edges. seam allowance. Baste. 





Baste through all layers. 


| 
| Fell-stitch through both layers 
of shell and lining. 





allowances 
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HOM ate So a 
ollar and down the front of the jacket 
above, is the simplest trim. (Suit courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.) Grosgrain ribbon hand-stitched to the edge of the jacket 
below brings out the pattern of plaited yarn. 
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Topstitching, around the c 


Turn under lining seam allowance. 
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Lining serves j@ second function 
as piping trim ion jacket. 


Threads Magazine 


than the buttonhole. Cut the welts on the 
lengthwise grain unless the lining has hori- 
zontal stripes that are to be matched. Fold 
the welts lengthwise, wrong sides together, 
and press. Pin the welts to the back of the 
buttonhole, and secure them permanently 
with a short running stitch. 

You can finish the lining now or wait un- 
til you finish the jacket edges. Baste the 
lining around the buttonhole. Carefully 
mark the ends of the buttonhole with pins; 
clip between the pins, and another ‘ce in. 
at each end. Using a small needle with 
thread to match the lining, begin in the 
center of the buttonhole. Turn under a 
scant “sin. and slipstitch the folded edge to 
the welts. I prefer to sew around the but- 
tonhole twice instead of making tiny 
stitches. When you reach the ends, use the 
needle point to shape the opening into a 
rectangle. Overcast the corners firmly to 
make them square. 


Trims—Apply trims after the jacket is quilted 
but before stitching the lining to the jacket 
edge or making the buttonholes. While some 
trims are stitched on top of the jacket edge, 
others are attached to the outside edge, so 
adjust your pattern accordingly. 

The House of Chanel frequently has a 
fabric manufacturer provide it with match- 
ing yarns or fancy, wide selvages and com- 
panion trims. Knitters and weavers can cre- 
ate one-of-a-kind bands and yarn trims. 
Weavers can custom-weave strips or deco- 
rative selvages or use matching yarns. The 
rest of us will have to be content with com- 
bining purchased braids, ribbons, and yarns 
that we’ve unraveled from the fabric. 

I rarely use gilded braids and lace, which 
look great on after-five jackets, but are too 
glitzy at lunchtime. Generally, shiny rayon 
braids are more suitable for dressy jackets, 
while dull-wool or polyester braids look 
better on sportier designs; but, when placed 
on a grosgrain base, even shiny braids can 
look sporty. 

Topstitched trim, one of my favorites, 
features many rows of topstitching on the 
overlap, collar and flap edges, and sleeve 
placket (top-right photo, facing page). Us- 
ing a regular stitch length (1.75 mm or 
15 stitches/in.), edgestitch “se in. from 
the edge. Stitch 8 to 12 parallel rows, 
spacing them ‘46 in. apart. Don’t worry if 
your topstitching isn’t perfect; the Chanel 
topstitching isn’t either. 

Grosgrain and plaited-yarn trims were 
often used to trim tweed fabric (bottom- 
right photo, facing page). The grosgrain- 
ribbon base frames the plaited yarns so 
that the trim is highlighted against the fab- 
ric. Use a steam iron to shape the grosgrain 
to fit curves. Imported grosgrain, marked 
by tiny scallops at the edges, is easier to 
shape than the straight-edge American gros- 
grain. Beginning at a side seam, sew the 
grosgrain to the garment by hand with small 
running stitches placed in the center of 
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the ribbon. Miter the ribbon with a fold at 
the corners as needed. Narrow ribbons are 
easier to shape at curves and corners; you 
can use two ribbons placed side by side in- 
stead of a single wide ribbon. 

To make the plaited strips, cut four to 
eight strands of yarn twice the finished 
length of the ribbon needed. Knot or sew 
the strands together at one end; pin the 
knotted end to your ironing board. Hold 
the strands taut while you plait. Secure the 
other end of the plaited strip with machine 
stitching. Center the plaited strip on the 
ribbon and sew it in place with hand run- 
ning stitches. 

A selvage strip combined with a narrow 
woven band (left photo, facing page) has 
in-seam buttonholes. You'll need a fabric 
selvage about 1 in. wide and a narrow, plain- 
woven band the same width. (Braided bands 
tend to ravel and flair at the cut edges.) 
Add a 4-in. seam allowance to the finished 
selvage width, and cut the strip from the 
fabric. Cut the seam allowances on the jacket 
edges 74 in. wide. With right sides together, 
hand-baste the selvage to the jacket, miter- 
ing the corners of the selvage when you 
reach a corner. Stitch, and then press the 
seams toward the jacket. Mark the button- 
hole placement with a temporary marking 
pen. Butt one edge of the band to the sel- 
vage and sew them together by hand. Fas- 
ten the thread securely at the ends of each 
buttonhole. To finish the jacket, fold un- 
der the raw edges of the lining so that it 
covers the trimmed edges of the selvage. 
Slipstitch the lining in place. 

Piping that is actually an extension of 
the edge-to-edge lining was used to trim 
many Chanel jackets. If there are button- 
holes, finish them before proceeding with 
this trim. 

Use a 'A-in. selvage strip cut from the lin- 
ing fabric to stay the edges of the opening 
and neckline of the shell. Baste it to the 
wrong side where the finished edge of the 
jacket will be (drawing, facing page); use a 
small whipstitch to secure the outer edge 
permanently. Lightly catchstitch the inside 
edge of the strip. 

Pin the shell and lining fabrics together 
at the edges. Trim the shell fabric so the 
seam allowances around the neck and open- 
ing are no more than ‘4 in. wide; trim the 
hem allowance to * in. Trim the seam 
allowances on the lining fabric so they ex- 
tend ‘4 in. beyond those of the shell fabric. 
(if you don’t want piping, trim the lining 
even with the shell edges.) Baste the layers 
together about *4 in. from the finished edges 
of the garment. 

Fold under the seam allowances of the 
shell fabric. If necessary, miter the corners 
and trim away the excess seam allowances 
so that the edges are finished neatly. Baste 
“4 in. from the folded edge; press. With the 
garment right side up, fold under the raw 
edges of the lining fabric so that the lining 
looks like a narrow piping and the folded 





Making a Chanel button: Stitch a gold but- 
ton in the center of a fabric circle, wrap the 
fabric around a curtain ring, and stitch the 
fabric closed. 


edge extends 4 in. from the folded edge of 
the shell fabric; baste. Since the lining fab- 
ric is lightweight, you can fold the corners 
neatly without stitching miters. (If you don’t 
want piping, fold the lining even with the 
edge.) Fell the shell fabric to the lining, 
making sure you catch both layers so the 
“piping” won’t vary in width. 


Chanel buttons—Encircled by a ring of fab- 
ric, this novelty button is easy to duplicate 
(photo above), or you can have special but- 
tons made by Fashion Touches (Box 804, 
Bridgeport, CT 06601; 203-333-7738). 

To make your own buttons, first choose a 
small (*%-in. to '2-in.) gold-colored button 
with a shank that will fit comfortably in- 
side a plastic curtain ring. Cut a circle of 
shell fabric slightly more than twice the di- 
ameter of the curtain ring. Using an awl, 
work a hole into the center of the circle. 
Insert the button shank into the hole and 
sew the shell-fabric circle securely to the 
fabric. Place a row of gathering stitches 
around the edge of the circle; then place 
the ring on the wrong side of the circle, 
and pull the gathering stitches taut so that 
the button fits snugly inside the ring and 
the fabric fits smoothly over the ring. If 
you pull the stitches too tight, the button 
won't fit inside the ring. Flatten the raw 
edges on the back of the button by sewing 
back and forth over them several times. 
Cover the raw edges with a circle of lining 
fabric. Sew the button to the garment with 
a thread shank. [| 


Claire Shaeffer, whose article, “Clothing 
Connections,” appeared in Threads, No. 22, 
p. 24, teaches clothing-construction tech- 
niques at College of the Desert in Palm De- 
sert, CA. Her latest book on specialty fab- 
rics 1s Claire Shaeffer’s Fabric Sewing Guide 
(Chilton Book Co., 1989). Garments and 
details on pp. 26-28 are from the collec- 
tion of The Edward C. Blum Design Labo- 
ratory at the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy in New York City, except where noted. 
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Shaping the drop-shoulder sweater 


by Jean Baker White 


iving on a tiny island 70 minutes off 
the coast of Maine makes it neces- 
sary for one to become a self-reliant 
knitter. Many of the women (in- 
cluding me) knit for the “summer 
people,” and we often collect yarns without 
having an end product in mind—an insur- 
ance, perhaps, against the winter season, 
when weeks, if not months, go by between 
stocking-up trips to the mainland. 

It was to offset the frustration of having 
no pattern to correspond to the yarn in 
hand that I offered to teach a series of 
classes on knit design. My goal was to teach 
anyone—from novice to expert—how to turn 
varn into something of her own choosing 
that would suit the yarn and fit the wearer. 
I also teach the importance of finishing 
garments neatly, with a minimum of fuss. 

While teaching this class, I devised a 
method to work set-in sleeves that elimi- 





Jean White’s Aran, left, is constructed like a 
drop-shoulder sweater but has the better fit 
and appearance of a set-in-sleeve sweater. 


Planning a set-in sleeve 










14 in. 
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nates all the common sleeve problems— 
figuring out the perilous sleeve caps and 
corresponding armholes, which can be dif- 
ficult to plan and sew together well. It in- 
volves almost no calculations and no sew- 
ing in the cap area. After you have com- 
pleted the front and back of the sweater 
and have joined the shoulders (I knit flat 
pieces from the bottom up), you pick up 
stitches and knit the sleeve cap right into 
the shoulder of the sweater; then you con- 
tinue knitting the sleeve down to the cuff. 

First I have my students design, plan, 
and execute a simple drop-shoulder, boat- 
neck sweater with its inevitable success; 
then they’re ready (and generally brave 
enough) to attempt something more com- 
plicated. As you, too, will discover, it’s not 
that difficult to plan a set-in-sleeve sweater 
with a round, a Johnny, ora turtleneck col- 
lar. The initial steps are the same: Experi- 
ment with the chosen yarn and various 
needle sizes to obtain the desired appear- 
ance, calculate the gauge, and sketch the 
shape and features of the desired sweater. 


Decrease half the difference between chest 
and shoulder width at beginning of each 
armhole (2% in. for small size). Knit straight 
to shoulder, shaping neckline as desired. 


Shoulder 


Body / Sweater (plus ease) 


o-Sew Set-in Sleeves 


Planning set-in sleeves—Figuring out the 
wearer’s shoulder width measured across 
the chest at the underarm (drawing below) 
is the key to good fit. This measurement, 
when combined with your gauge informa- 
tion (number of sts/in. x number of in.), 
will tell you how many stitches to decrease 
at the underarm so the garment will fit the 
shoulders properly. Sweaters for young chil- 
dren generally require a 1’A-in. to 2-in. re- 
duction per side; larger sweaters need to be 
reduced 2 in. to 3 in. per side. 

In a drop-shoulder garment, you deter- 
mine the sleeve length by measuring the 
wearer’s underarm length. The “sleeve cap” 
is formed by the sweater’s unshaped upper 
body, so it doesn’t enter the sleeve calcula- 
tions. Now, since you're eliminating that 
“overhang,” you must figure in the sleeve 
cap as part of the sleeve length. To do this, 
measure the arm length on top, from shoul- 
der joint to wrist. Just as you need to add 
ease to the chest measurement when plan- 
ning a sweater, you must also increase the 
sleeve length—usually 1 in. for a young 





Pattern, anyone? 

We get numerous requests for detailed 
patterns, so this time we're prepared. If 
youd like complete instructions for Jean 
Baker White's set-in-sleeve Aran sweater 
(petite to X-large), including row-by-row 
and charted pattern directions, send 
$3.75+81 postage and handling to 
Threads, Bax 355KnaitL, Newtown, CT 06470. 





Average Measurements (in inches) 




































Petite Smail Medium — Large X-Large 
Chest 35/40 A2V2/47%2 | 46/51 
Length 19%2/21 | 21/22% | 22/23% | 22%/24 22 1232 
Armhole | 7%/7% 812 /8V2 10/10 | 10%/10% 
Spomder | 1ay/14% | 15%4/15% | 16%/16% | 17%/17% | 18/18 
Rocke | 20/21% | 21%/23 | 22%/24 | 23%/25% | 23%/25% 
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lllustration by Christopher Clapp 





White knits a set-in sleeve cap right into the armhole of her sweater. After jouning the shoulders, 


she picks up the armhole stitches. At the end of each row, she knits or purls the next stitch on 
the bound-off edge and passes the last armhole stitch over it to maintain the stitch count. 


Knit-in sleeve cap 


Pick up stitches along indented armhole edge. At end of each row, pick up and work 
adjacent stitch on bind-off; pass next-to-last stitch over it. 


Armhole edge 
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Armhole 


edge cap area 


child and 2 in. fora larger person. This ex- 
tra will take care of the way sleeves tend to 
shorten from being bent and crimped at 
the elbows, and it will compensate for the 
riding up that occurs when arms are moved. 


Planning the neckline—Now is also the time 
to plan the front-neck shaping. I find that 
if I begin a neck opening 2'4 in. below the 
shoulder seam for a young child, 3 in. fora 
teen or average-size woman, and 3’ in. to 
4 in. fora man, it will allow for a successful 
crewneck or Johnny-collar finish. For a 
turtleneck, I allow % in. less depth to the 
neck opening for a smaller sweater and 1 in. 
less for a larger size. Draw the base of the 
neckline on your sketch in the center third 
of the upper-chest area (See drawing, p. 31), 
and sketch the desired neck treatment. 
Shape the neck opening evenly on both 
sides of the bound-off edge at its base by 
decreasing 1-in. worth of stitches on each 
side of the opening at a rate of 1 st each 
edge every other row. Then work straight 
up to the shoulder seam. 


Knitting set-in sleeves—I knit my sweaters 


back and forth in flat pieces, but this tech- 
nique would also work for sweaters knit in 
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Bound- 
off edge 


the round. I subtract the shoulder-width 
measurement from the chest measurement 
to determine the amount I need to de- 
crease at the base of the armholes. I bind 
off half of that at the base of each under- 
arm. The underarm decrease on a woman’s 
average-size sweater is usually about 2’4-in. 
worth of stitches per side. I find that it’s 
better to take offa hair more than the exact 
difference you calculate, since steaming will 
relax the fabric a bit. (If you’re knitting in 
the round, you can bind off these stitches 
and work the front and back separately 
from here. Or you can bind them off or put 
them on holders, create a knit or wrapped 
“steek,” as shown in Threads, No. 8, p. 47, 
and continue working in the round to the 
neck shaping.) After binding off, I continue 
working straight with no more decreases 
until it’s time to divide for the neck opening. 

On my woman’s small-to-average-size 
sweater, I knit across about the first 4% in. 
of stitches. This, plus the 2'’4 in. bound off 
earlier, represents about one-third of the 
width of the sweater front. I loosely bind 
off the center third and knit the remaining 
4'’% in. Actually, the sides are a little more 
than one-third, and the center is a little 
less to ensure a comfortable neck opening, 


but even thirds generally work acceptably. 
Working one side ata time, I reduce 1 in. 
more on each side of the neck, decreasing 
1 st at the neck edge every other row. Then 
I work straight until the armhole is the de- 
sired length. I work the remaining shoul- 
der to correspond, leaving both 3'A-in. 
groups of shoulder stitches on safety pins. 

I work the back like the front but with 
no neck shaping. When the armhole is the 
correct total depth, I work across 34 in. of 
stitches for the first shoulder, bind off the 
center stitches, and work the remaining 
3’2 in. Then I join the front and back by 
placing right sides together and binding off 
the corresponding shoulders by knitting 
them together (see Threads, No. 16, p. 54). 
After a gentle pressing, the joined pieces 
look like the drawing at left. 

To work the sleeves, I pick up the stitches 
along the armhole edge with the right side 
facing me, just as I’d do on a drop-shoulder 
sweater—3 sts for every 4 rows. This ratio 
always gives a smooth, unpuckered join. I 
pick up between the selvage stitch and the 
second stitch, never right on the edge. I 
don’t pick up any stitches along the bound- 
off edges of the underarm yet. 

First, I form the “sleeve cap,” which fills 
in the indented area on the drawings. I do 
this by working in the bound-off stitches at 
the base of the armhole front and back 
gradually, one per row, as shown in the 
photo at left. Row 1 is the pick-up on the 
right side. On row 2, pur! to the end of the 
row. Then pur! 1 st into the base of the 
bound-off edge. Pass the stitch worked im- 
mediately before it over this new, extra 
stitch to keep the stitch count constant. 

On subsequent rows, continue building 
the cap out along the bound-off edge by 
working a new stitch into it and passing 
the previous stitch over the new one until 
the indented area is filled. If you’ve been 
knitting in the round, you'll have to work 
the sleeve cap back and forth. When the 
cap is completed, you can resume circular 
knitting if desired. Don’t do any sleeve shap- 
ing until the sleeve is half the length from 
shoulder to elbow; then start decreasing 
according to your calculations to reach the 
desired number of stitches at the cuff. 

Work the second sleeve to match; then 
knit the neck finish. That’s it! Press the 
work lightly again, sew up the underarm 
and side seams, and your set-in-sleeve 
sweater is ready to be worn—without the 
extra calculating and sewing that such 
sleeves usually require. [J 


Jean Baker White of North Haven, ME, 1s 
the island’s director of Adult and Com- 
munity Education. In addition to devis- 
ing creative knitting solutions, she teaches 
a refresher English/word-processing course 
to prepare students to take advantage of 
the wnteractive television university 
courses that will become available on the 
island in the fall. 
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Ithough I embroidered many 
an alphabet sampler before I 
became a quilter, the idea of 
putting appliqué letters or 
words on my quilts didn’t occur to me un- 
til I decided to enter the Great American 
Quilt Contest. The rules stated that only 
patchwork, hand-appliqué, hand-quilting, 
and hand-embroidery could be used to 
construct a 72-in.-sq. quilt commemorat- 
ing the Statue of Liberty’s centennial. I 
wanted the graphic quality of my quilt to 
be strong. Embroidered letters of a suitable 
scale and legibility would have had to be 
unattractively dense and heavy. Since I am 
a purist at heart, I have a prejudice against 
mixing embroidery with appliqué and 
patchwork, anyway. The only thread that I 
wanted showing on top was the quilting 
thread itself. 

I happened to have a set of ordinary 
Stenso cardboard stencils at home—the kind 
everyone has bought at the dime store at 
one time or another to make a poster or 
garage-sale sign. As luck would have it, the 
letters were 2-in. roman type style, exactly 
the right size for the triangular areas of my 
quilt where I wanted the commemorative 
words and dates. 


The basic method—Appliqué lettering is 
like many sewing techniques in that the 
steps are simple, but the process can’t be 
called easy. Quilting, for example, is just a 
running stitch through three layers, but 
the nuances of fine hand-quilting can pro- 
vide enough challenge for a lifetime. 

My method for appliquéing letters in- 
volves working out a placement plan on pa- 
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per. Then I use the plan and stencils to 
mark the letter-placement lines on the back- 
ground cloth, and I use the stencils again 
to mark fold-over lines on the individual 
letters. After matching up these sets of lines 
exactly, I “needle-roll” as I stitch the letters 
to the background. With this Hawaiian-style 
appliqué technique, the stitcher turns un- 
der the raw edges of the appliqué pieces with 
the needle as she stitches them down, rather 
than folding under and basting beforehand. 
If you're at an intermediate skill level in 
appliqué, you should be able to produce 
nice, neat letters. By the time you’ve prac- 
ticed on an A, a B, and a C, you'll probably 
be reasonably satisfied with your work and 
able to complete a letter in about 20 min- 
utes. If the needle-rolling technique is new 
to you, you may require more practice. 


Supplies for appliqué letters—The fabric of 
choice for hand-appliqué has long been 
100% cotton, whether the needleworker is 
creating molas, pa ndhau, or floral appli- 
qué. Cotton doesn’t fray excessively, it holds 
a crease when finger-pressed, and it nee- 
dles easily. I’ve had good luck with regular 
quilt-weight cotton broadcloth, though every- 
one’s fabric behaves a little differently with 
needle-roll stitching. Solids, rather than 
prints, are generally best, as placement lines 
and fold-over lines are easier to see on the 
solid colors. That doesn’t mean that prints 
can’t be used, however; I’ve used them in 
the sample shown in the photo on p. 34. 

The best appliqué needles I know of are 
size 11 or 12 John James sharps, imported 
from England (available in packages of 25 
for $1.75 from The Vermont Patchworks, 


Pin-matching and 
needle-rolling 


_ point the way 
» to accuracy 





by Marianne Fons 


Box 229, Shrewsbury, VT 05738). They’re 
very thin needles that can slide through 
fabric without disturbing a single thread. 

The Stenso or E-Z Letter brand stencils 
are available in my area, but any die-cut 
cardboard or plasticalphabet stencil would 
work. I find a roman type style with serifs 
more attractive than the blocky, sans serif 
type. (Serifs are the little bars or curved 
embellishments across the ends of letters; 
sans serif styles have no bars.) 

If the type styles available in stencil form 
aren't suitable for your project, or if you 
want to reproduce a trademark logo in ap- 
pliqué, you can keep enlarging a printed 
logo at your local photocopier until you get 
the size you want. Or using one of the many 
styles of press-down type available at art- 
supply stores, you can work out your letter 
arrangement and photocopy-enlarge it if 
necessary. If expense is no object, you can 
have type set professionally in exactly the 
size you want. Simple alphabets are best, 
but calligraphic styles can also be suitable 
if the scale of the letters is large enough. 

For indicating placement lines on the 
background fabric and the fold-over lines 
on the letters themselves, various colored 
pencils, which are available at art-supply 
stores, make good marking tools. A silver 
Berol Prismacolor or Verithin will show up 
on almost any color fabric. When marking 
placement lines, fold-over lines, or quilting 


Because appliqués can loosen up with sub- 
sequent quilting, Marianne Fons makes 
tight, snug stitches, characterized by the 
small “dents” around the edge of the appli- 
qué. (Photo by Sharon Risedorph) 
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lines, be sure to keep the point finely sharp- 
ened so you can draw a super-thin line. 

Always match the color of thread to the 
appliqués, not to the background fabric. I 
like J.P. Coats Dual Duty cotton-covered 
polyester sewing thread. Any kind of thin 
sewing pin will do. You'll also want to have 
on hand some fine sandpaper, a permanent 
marker, tape, and sharp scissors. 


Marking out the letters—Work out your let- 
tering arrangement on tracing paper first. 
Begin by cutting out a piece of paper the 
size of the design area that will hold the 
lettering. Use the stencils, pencil, and eraser 
to experiment, positioning and reposition- 
ing letters until youre satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. A simple bow compass can be 
used to draw a baseline for letters that will 
go along a curve. Once you've determined 
the spacing of the letters, you can also 
draw lines to the center of each letter to 
position them gracefully. 

When youre happy with the arrangement, 
darken the letter outlines on your paper 
with a permanent marker, like a Sharpie 
Extra Fine Point. Cardboard stencils have 
“bridge” areas that hold the stencils together; 
darken only the outlines that are really 
part of the letter. 

To transfer the stencil-lettering arrange- 
ment to the background cloth, tape the pa- 
per plan down on a smooth surface. Then 
lay the background cloth right side up over 
the paper pattern and pin or tape it in 
place. If your background cloth is a light 
color, you can easily see the paper guide. If 
the fabric is dark, you may need to work at 
a window or on an improvised light table. 
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To appliqué a word or logo, Fons cuts a scant 
sin. outside the drawn fold-over lines, leav- 
ing critical cuts until just before she’s ready 
to stitch. After pin-matching the appliqué to 
the background at many strategic points, 
she takes tiny stitches, being careful to align 
the applique’s fold-over line as she turns it 
under with a sweep of the needle. 
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Position the stencils on the background 
cloth, aligning each letter with the drawn 
letter on the paper pattern. Carefully out- 
line each letter on the background cloth. 
These are the placement lines for the ap- 
pliqués, so keep your pencil well sharp- 
ened, and exclude the bridges as you work. 

To prepare the appliqué letters, use a 
sharp pencil and a stencil again to mark 
the fold-over lines for each letter on the 
right side of the appliqué fabric. Laying a 
piece of fine-grain sandpaper under the 
fabric helps keep the fabric from shifting. 
Place the vertical centerline of the letters 
on the straight grain of the fabric. If you 
make a mistake, you can always move the 
stencil over and make the letter again. The 
letters don’t take much fabric. After re- 
moving the stencil, use your pencil to fill 
in the gaps made by the bridges. Untape 
the fabric from the work surface. 

If vou aren’t using a stencil, pin the back- 
ground fabric onto the paper pattern, tape 
them to a window, and trace the outline of 
the word with a pencil. Then remove the 
background fabric, pin the appliqué fabric 
to the pattern, and trace again. 

Tracing or marking completed, cut all 
the letters into small, individual rectan- 
gles. Do the fine cutting, leaving “% in. to 
fold under, one letter at a time just before 
vou appliqué it. With dressmaker’s shears, 
clip all concave curves and inside corners 
as you come to them, making a cut straight 
in, right up to the drawn line. 


Pin, roll, and stitch—Pin-match the letters 
to the background fabric, one ata time, be- 
fore appliquéing. Puta pin straight into the 
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fold-over line ata strategic point on the let- 
ter—a corner, for example. Run the pin 
straight through that same point on the 
background fabric. Bring the two fabrics 
together before turning the pin sideways 
and pinning through both layers (see draw- 
ing below, left). Insert two or three more 
pins in the same way, perfectly aligning the 
fold-over lines of the appliqué with the 
placement lines on the background cloth. 

Start stitching at an easy section of the 
letter—any long, straight segment. Turn 
under the raw edge of the appliqué along 
the fold line so that the line is barely hid- 
den, and the fold of the letter just covers 
the placement line on the background 
cloth. Pinch the crease with your fingers, 
or rub it with your thumbnail so that the 
fold will stay put. Bring the threaded nee- 
dle straight up through the background 
cloth and into the folded edge. Pull the 
needle and thread through. 

To make the appliqué stitch, put the nee- 
dle into the background fabric right next to 
the thread that’s in the fold, but don’t sew 
through the fold. Bring the needle out again 
on the top, moving to the left a scant 4 in. 
and sewing up through the background 
fabric and into the very edge of the fold 
(see drawing below, right). Continue stitch- 
ing in this way, moving along the edge of 
the letter counterclockwise, inserting the 
needle into the background fabric exactly 
adjacent to the thread coming out through 
the fold. Left-handers generally will find it 
more comfortable to stitch clockwise. The 
key to successful needle-rolled appliqué is 
to work with the point and shank of the 
needle, as well as your fingertips, to turn 
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under the raw edge of the appliqué just 
ahead of the stitching as you go, as shown 
in the drawings below. 

Doing this type of appliqué will reintro- 
duce you to your needle, as you learn to 
use different parts of it for different types 
of letter sections. The needle is more than 
just a tool to draw thread through fabric. A 
sliding movement with the shank of the 
needle will turn back the seam allowance 
on long, straight segments of letters. A “pick” 
with the point of the needle gently grabsa 
seam allowance and draws it under at a 
corner. A flat, sweeping movement, point 
to shank, smooths back clipped curves with- 
out fraying the clips. 

Yll often leave the trickiest parts, like 
tight inside curves or areas that might fray 
easily, until Pve stabilized the areas around 
them. I don’t trim outside corners, but rather 
stitch to within ¥s in. of the corner, fold 
under the allowance of the meeting edge, 
and then stitch through both folds. I like to 
make a stitch right in the corner as well. 

As you pull the thread through for each 
stitch, give a little tug to keep the stitches 
tight. Appliqués tend to loosen after they’re 
sewn, especially if quilting is done around 
them. Making stitches snug is one of the 
most valuable tips for producing quality 
appliqué work. I like to see tiny, regularly 
spaced “dents” made by the appliqué stitches 
all around the edge of each appliqué. [] 


Marianne Fons, of Winterset, LA, wrote 
about feathering quilts in Threads, No. 16, 
p. 62. In addition to writing and quilt- 
making, Fons gives quilting workshops 
throughout the US. 


Needle-rolling motions 





1. Slide with shank 
of needle to turn 
back allowance 
on straight areas. 
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Fons used ordinary stencus for the lettering in her “Peace Quilt,” for which she won the 
best-overall-workmanship prize last year in Salzburg, Austria. She worked out the letter 
placement for each triangular area on paper first, then laid the light fabric over the draw- 
ing to use as a guide when tracing around the stencils. (Photo by Sharon Risedorph) 
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Easy Heirlooms 


Needlepoint rugs don’t demand a lifetime of skill, 
and they offer nearly limitless design freedom 


by Beverly Dieringer 


& made my first needlepoint rug, 
which was also my first piece of 
needlepoint, because we didn’t own 
any floor coverings. My husband 
ac and I, both trained in art, were 
very fond of Oriental carpets, and back in 
1971 we found the prospect of designing 
our own rug less daunting than buying 
one. Of course, we didn’t even consider 
buying a kit. To this day, dozens of needle- 
point rugs and pillows later, I still wouldn’t 
do it any other way. 
This isn’t to say that we wanted to rein- 
vent the wheel. We spent a great deal of 
time researching the many different kinds 
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of rugs and design elements. A happy cir- 
cumstance put The Textile Museum’s cata- 
log of the exhibit, From the Bosporous to 
Samarkand, into our hands, reinforcing 
my love of Caucasian rugs and introducing 
me to Anatolian design, on which I eventu- 
ally based the first rug that I made. With 
the help of the only book I could find on 
the subject, Sybil Mathews’ Needle-Made 
Rugs (see “Further reading,” p. 40), I plunged 
into the task. 

Before the rug was half done, Family 
Circle announced a needlework contest. 
My rug met the requirements, and so the 
race was on; but I already knew my rug was 
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a winner. There simply are times when it 
doesn’t pay to be modest. My husband 
learned to needlepoint, and together we 
managed to meet the deadline. 

I wasn’t surprised when, three weeks after 
putting photos of my rug into the mail, I 
received word that it had been chosen as 
one of the 200 finalists. What did surprise 
me, however, was that there were 60,000 
entries. The “Red Rug” (so dubbed by 
Family Circle and shown above) won third 


Beverly Dieringer’s prizeacinning “Red Rug” 


(above), 6 ft. x 9 ft, still looks new after 17 
years of daily use. 
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prize, and it still has a place of honor in 
our living room. I made several small rugs 
and pillow tops after that and later opened 
my own shop, where I spent six vears de- 
signing and engineering rugs for my cus- 
tomers, from geometrics to images of dogs 
and houses. 

Despite all these “credentials,” I feel that 
if 1 can make an heirloom needlepoint rug 
of my own design, anyone can, regardless 
of experience. I’ve always maintained a very 
relaxed attitude about the process, and I 
hope I can show you how easy it is. 


Designing your own rug—If you want to 
make a needlepoint rug, vou have two choices. 
You can go to a needlework store and buy a 
designed canvas and yarn. You'll probably 
pay a lot of money and not have much to 
choose from. Or you can design your own 
canvas and buy just the raw materials. While 
drawing skill can be useful in rug design, 
it’s not a necessity. Geometric designs, the 
basis for untold thousands of beautiful rugs, 
are easy to work out on graph paper. If you 
feel comfortable drawing other kinds of 
shapes, all the better. 

One way of approaching design is to think 
of itas a decision-making and editing skill. 
The problem is to cull from many good ele- 
ments the ones that go together best. Hav- 
ing a wealth of elements in front of you 
from which to choose is the trick. I keep a 
file folder of bits and pieces that I’ve cut 
from magazines and newspapers—any snip- 
pet that catches my fancy, a piece of border 
here, a pattern there, or maybe a picture of 
an antique rug. I don't trv to reason why I 
like a particular thing. I know only that it 
intrigues me, and I file it for later study. 

We all have at our disposal millions of 
designs and motifs—easy-to-adapt graphed 
designs, like weaving and beading patterns, 
and knitting, cross-stitch, and filet-crochet 
charts, in addition to all the designs that 
are already intended for needlepoint. I listed 
a few of the supply sources I like best in 
Threads, No. 22, p. 6. But there’s also no 
reason not to make up completely new de- 
signs, geometric or otherwise, or to impro- 
vise on the motifs you find elsewhere. 

Whether vou prefer to work from charts 
or make up your own designs, you need to 
remember that the lines on graph paper do 
not represent the cross threads of the can- 
vas. Each stitch on the rug covers an inter- 
section of the canvas, but each stitch on 
the paper is represented by a space, so you 
match graph squares to canvas intersec- 
tions when reading from the graph, and 
vou count threads, not holes, when youre 
measuring and marking the canvas. 

It’s a good idea to fill up some graph pa- 
per with samples of design elements that 
vou like, like the ones I’ve done in the 
photo at left, above. These can be copies of 
designs or of parts of designs, or you can 
just play with colored pencils or paint, in- 
venting borders and motifs. I use graph pa- 
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rraph paper (above) is perfect for trying out 
pattern ideas for needlepoint rugs and work- 
ing out corner details. At right, Dieringer 
works in her lap. She does att the stitches on 


the right side. (Photo by Joseph Kugielsky) 


per a lot, but I also sketch with varn on 
needlepoint canvas, and many of the pil- 
lows I’ve made are really ideas for rugs. 
Working with yarns is a better way to see 
the actual color relationships. 

I did spend years filling in little squares 
on graph paper, but recently I got a com- 
puter and a program called Stitch Grapher 
from Compucrafts (Box 326, Lincoln Cen- 
ter, MA 01773; 508-263-8007), available for 
IBM and Apple II computers for $89.95. It’s 
a wonderful and powerful tool. I can in- 
stantly move whole borders over a stitch or 
two to make proportions better, and I can 
lengthen or shorten an element to see if it 
helps the overall design. 


Simple geometrics—One of my favorite de- 
sign elements, honed down to its simplest 
form, is the dotted line and its variations. 
I’ve used dotted lines in almost all my de- 
signs. Combined with plain lines on each 
side, or by itself, the dotted line is great for 
linking other borders. Of course some bor- 
der designs can be put together with others 
without a break to become larger designs, 
but this is rare. A running dotted line can 
be dramatically changed if the color values 
of the dot and the ground are reversed 
from light to dark and vice versa. 

You could stop here and make a lovely 
rug just by using dotted lines in stripes 
across an entire rug, but soon you'd want to 
turn corners to make rectangular or square 
elements, like the corners in the photo at 
right, above. You need to be a bit compul- 
sive on one hand and then be able to turn 
around and be very forgiving in order to 
resolve corners and edges. You could spend 
hours or even days with graph paper, work- 
ing out borders so the corners all meet and 
turn perfectly. If it’s vitally important to 
vou, by all means do it, but I’d rather spend 
time stitching, so I try to solve the corners 





as I come to them. I think an occasional 
imperfect join adds interest to the overall 
design and is probably not visible to any- 
one else. Besides, the gods of pleasing de- 
sign tend to frown on the perfect, and after 
all, you can go back with a needle to pull 
out stitches. I pulled out the whole border 
on my 6-ft. x 9-ft. “Red Rug” (originally it 
wasn't red), and when my finger healed, I 
was very glad that I had done so. 


Nongridded designs—You don’t have to de- 
sign on graph paper; there are other power- 
ful tools around. Most towns have copy 
shops or office-supply stores with sophisti- 
cated copy machines that offer the capacity 
to reduce and enlarge. Say you want to 
make a design with hearts and handprints, 
as quiltmakers often do. You could trace 
vour hand or a child’s hand on a piece of 
paper and then make a bold outline of it or 
fill it in. You might want several sizes of 
the same thing. Make many copies, cut 
them out, and move them around on a 
sheet of paper the size of the rug. Brown 
wrapping paper is good for this. Make hearts 
of several sizes by folding a piece of paper 
in half and cutting out halt-hearts. 

Move things around until vou find a place- 
ment that pleases you; then trace the 
pieces in place. You don’t have to use all of 
them. Sometimes simplifving is better, and 
vou have to design only one-quarter if your 
rug is symmetrical. Then all vou need to do 
is place vour design under the canvas and 
trace the outline directly onto the canvas 
with a permanent-ink marker (Sharpie pens 
work perfectly) or acrylic paint. Anything 
else is too risky. Once again, remember to 
mark on the intersections; that’s where the 
stitches will go. 

Quilt designs in general are a ready-made 
treasure trove of motifs and overall design 
solutions. A geometric design like Nine- 
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Needlepoint-rug stitches 
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Basketweave and half-cross are intercha nge- 
able for solid areas, but to keep all the stitches 
slanting in the same direction, you make di- ff 
agonal lines of color in basketweave (above) [\ 
when stitching agamst the slant, and in split | 
stitch (below) when stitching with the slant. 
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Braided edge stitch 


The underside of this rug corner shows how 
the folded-under edges are worked into the 
stitching as the top is worked. 


Fold canvas so that holes align, 

and hold with wrong side facing you. 
Work from right to left, 
and always from 
front to back. 








i a ie tail 
across edgeto (/ 

left of hole #1 

and catch tail 

under subsequent stitches. 

From hole #1, skip ahead 4 holes, 
back 3 holes, ahead 4, back 3, 

and so on. At corner points 

you may need to make a double stitch 
to cover canvas completely. 
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Patch or Log Cabin would be easy to work 
on canvas. You could work with pure color 
or put pattern inside the geometric areas. 

Color is a very personal thing, and we all 
have strong preferences, so [ll just advise 
you not to use an excess of darks and lights. 
Use as many medium tones as you can to 
keep your designs from being too harsh, 
but don’t be afraid to use occasional light 
or strong colors to spark the design. 


Supplies and stitch basics—You don’t need 
many supplies to make a rug—just canvas, 
yarn, and a needle. You can make a rug out 
of many different sizes and weights of yarn 
and canvas, as long as theyre matched. The 
yarn must be thick enough so the stitches 
completely cover the canvas. Paternayan’s 
and Haleyon’s wool rug yarns are matched 
to #5 (5 holes/in.) canvas. I use these yarns 
interchangeably; both have colors I couldn’t 
do without. I always get double, or lock- 
mesh, canvas (see photos at left) because 
monocanvas (single canvas) wouldn’t be as 
stable for the simple, flat stitch I use. 
The quality of your materials is of high- 
est importance. Since you'll be putting a lot 
of time into your rug, you'll want it to last. 
A case in point is once again the “Red Rug.” 
It has been on my floor since 1971 and has 
been offended by several puppies and a cat 
with a delicate stomach. Candle wax was 
spilled on it at a party. Three kids were 
raised on it, and it has all cleaned up. (The 
wax came off by being frozen and picked 
away at, then ironed and blotted.) The rug 
wouldn't have lasted a year under that kind 
of abuse if I had used Orlon or other syn- 
thetic yarns or even poor-quality wool. Top- 
quality rug wool is especially hard—it’s too 
hard for clothing—and it has a lovely, non- 
reflective sheen that can’t be duplicated. 
I was even nervous about using cotton 
canvas instead of the linen recommended 
in older books, but I couldn’t find linen 
anyway, and it has held up wonderfully. 
One drawback of working with the highly 
processed, dry rug wool is that sometimes 
it seems to draw the oils out of your skin 
instead of making your hands soft, as hand- 
spun yarn often does. I keep Band-Aids 
and a good hand cream (I like Neutrogena) 
among my supplies. Before going to bed, I 
sometimes put cream on the abused areas 
of my fingers and cover them with Band- 
Aids—a small inconvenience for the grow- 
ing design coming to life on my canvas. 
You can also make rugs with #10 mesh 
and full-strand Persian yarn. Naturally, you 
can make more intricate designs in the 
#10 mesh, but a large rug could take a life- 
time to complete. I wouldn’t suggest any- 
thing larger than 3 ft. x 5 ft. For that mat- 
ter, for your first rug, even in the #5 mesh, 
I wouldn’t suggest anything larger than that, 
and smaller would be better because you’d 
get quicker results. Moreover, you seldom 
do your best work on the first rug; every- 
thing is a learning process. 
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I’m more interested in color and pattern 
than in texture, so I almost always use the 
basketweave or half-cross stitch (top two 
drawings, facing page), but the half-cross is 
my favorite. You do both stitches from the 
right side of the canvas, except for tying off 
the beginnings and ends of the yarn. Half- 
cross is the best stitch for straight lines be- 
cause it won’t distort the canvas, as long as 
you keep the stitches slanting in the same 
direction throughout the rug. The last thing 
you want to worry about is blocking a large 
rug that has become a parallelogram be- 
cause you used the Continental stitch, a 
common stitch for regular needlepoint. 

For years I worried that half-cross, com- 
pared with basketweave, didn’t leave enough 
padding on the back to keep the rug from 
wearing thin and the stitches from break- 
ing, but none of my rugs shows signs of 
wear. The half-cross also uses a lot less 
yarn, so the materials are more economical. 
Paternayan rug yarn covers #5 canvas at 
the rate of 2% sq. in/yd. when stitched in 
half-cross. Depending on the brand, ' lb. 
of rug wool (the smallest amount you can 
buy) averages about 66 yd., so “4 lb. should 
cover 1'A sq. ft. in half-cross. In theory, 
this means that a 3-ft. x 5-ft. rug should 
take about 3 lb., but you'll probably need 4 Ib. 

For large, solid-color areas, I almost pre- 
fer basketweave because of the pleasant 
rhythm that you develop as you stitch and 
because you don’t have to turn your work 
as often, but only if I have plenty of yarn. 
Basketweave covers only 2 sq. in//yd. 

The other stitch I need, the split stitch, 
or backstitch, is for single diagonal lines of 
color, which ’'m very fond of. To always 
keep the stitches going in the same direc- 
tion, you must use two different stitches, 
depending on whether your lines are paral- 
lel to, or opposing, the direction of the 
stitches. When youre going with the flow, 
use the split stitch (top photo, facing page); 
when you're going against it, use basket- 
weave (center photo, facing page). 

Except for the braided stitch (bottom 
photo and drawing, facing page), which is 
used for rug edges, these are all the stitches 
you'll need. As in any other needle art, you 
have to learn the right tension for your 
stitches, and you must also learn to be con- 
sistent. I try not to stitch when I’m angry, 
but sometimes that’s just what I want to do! 


Preparing and handling the canvas—Once 
you have the canvas in your hands and 
have determined the size and shape of your 
rug, divide it equally in quarters by folding 
the canvas in half and then in half again 
and marking the middle threads and out- 
side edges. If youre using a graph, it will 
probably be divided into ten-square blocks; 
hence, it’s a good idea to mark the canvas 
off every ten threads along the centerlines 
so it’s easier to follow your chart. 
Position your design so you have at least 
four intersections, or mesh, of canvas be- 
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All the techniques of rugmaking can be used for making smaller pieces, like this wall-mounted 
design done on #14 canvas, which Dieringer completely improvised, with the exception of the 


com puter-designed central motif. 


yond the outside borders of the design. They 
get folded under (bottom photo, facing page), 
and you'll stitch through both layers to 
bind them. The corners will have four lay- 
ers. You must stitch through them carefully. 
Leave two mesh unstitched all around the 
outside edge; you stitch these with the 
braided stitch to make a sturdy edge any- 
time after you’ve stitched the border. 

To control the bulk of one large piece of 
canvas and simplify the times when you 
need to flip it over to anchor your thread, 
use large safety pins or stitch holders from 
your knitting basket to hold the excess 
canvas. Fold up the areas you're not stitch- 
ing and loosely pin them together. On large 
rugs, I sometimes work on the middle por- 
tions in bed with the worked parts rolled 
up over my legs and lap, working all the 
stitches from the top, and sometimes I just 
hold the whole thing loose in my lap, as 
I'm doing in the right-hand photo on p. 37. 
It’s not as awkward as it might seem. 


Working in sections—Historically, many 
needlepoint rugs were made in sections. 
For the best integrity of the rug it should 
be done in one piece, but canvas is often 
available up to only 40 in. wide in #5 mesh 
and 54 in. wide in #10 mesh; thus, to 


make a larger rug, piecing is necessary. 
Many people still make medallion-type rugs 
a single medallion at a time. My “Red Rug” 
is pieced down the middle. I counted the 
stitches and matched the design and then 
went back to count them over and over, 
and I still held my breath when the time 
came to sew the two pieces together. 

There are two ways to put the pieces to- 
gether. When I made the big rug, I stitched 
up to, but not including, the last mesh 
from the selvage on both sides. Then I 
joined it by folding under the selvages and 
stitching through the two edge mesh, one 
on top of the other, as if they were one 
mesh, following the design. I had left out 
the center stitch when I worked the rug for 
just this purpose. This is fine for a single 
join, but it’s better to overlap four or five 
mesh and stitch through double. This makes 
a more invisible join and is stronger. 

To work squares of needlepoint to as- 
semble later, I also use the overlap method. 
Whether you overlap or fold back, each cor- 
ner will have four layers to stitch through. 
You must take great care to keep your canvas 
edges in good condition while stitching. Don’t 
be chintzy about leaving wide enough edges 
for joining. Tape all the raw edges while 
youre working, and check to see that your 
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stitches are in the same direction as the 
rest of the rug each time you start a new 
square. Canvas is woven on looms like any 
other fabric, and it may not be exactly 
square, or on grain, so don’t rotate the grain 
of the canvas sections, or you'll have a per- 
manently warped surface when you try to 
put everything together. 


Blocking—I had one customer who took a 
steam iron to her work in progress every 
few days. Steam-ironing the canvas once or 
twice is fine, but eventually it will take all 
the sizing out of the canvas, and then there 
is nothing to help hold the shape. It’s best 
to work loosely enough so that there is no 
warping and no need to block. But not every- 
one heeds this advice, so when youre fin- 
ished stitching and you have a parallelo- 
gram, here’s what to do. Find a wooden 
surface that you don’t mind putting nail 
holes into or getting wet. A piece of ply- 
wood or porch floor is perfect. I’ve also suc- 
cessfully used Homosote sheets, which are 
like heavy-duty bulletin boards. 

Mark the outside dimensions of your rug 
on this surface, making sure that your lines 
are square. Use stainless-steel pushpins or 
T-pins or rustproof nails, and stretch your 
dry rug square on this surface. Some say 
that this should be done wrong side up be- 
cause if there is going to be any bleeding of 
colors, the wicking action will cause the 
worst to come to the surface. I think it’s 
merely a matter of preference. Just be sure 
to use enough pins so your edges don't 
have loops or swags. Then, using a spray 
bottle, wet vour rug, making sure the can- 
vas underneath gets moistened because, 
when it dries, the sizing in it will help hold 
the rug square. Drying time will vary with 
the moisture in the air, but generally two 
days is a good amount of time. 

Like some of New York’s most exper- 
ienced rug dealers, I don’t believe in endless 


efforts to make a rug stay perfectly square. 
The most I expect from it is that it stay flat. 
Changes in temperature and humidity 
throughout the life of a rug will unavoid- 
ably cause it to move, shift, stretch, and 
shrink, and I don’t believe you should fight 
it. For the same reason, I don’t line or coat 
the rug’s underside. Just put it on your 
floor in a place of honor, and enjoy a rug 
that is uniquely yours. Don’t forget to sign 
and date it, as it may outlast you! 


Making pillows and framed pieces—If you'd 
rather worksmall and notforthe floor, you 
can use the same techniques (see photos 
below and on p. 39). You'll just need finer 
canvas and wool, and you'll have to leave at 
least 2 in. of unworked canvas at each edge 
and work about '4 in. all around the design 
in a neutral solid color so there’s some 
margin for error when you frame or stitch 
around it. Framing should be done profes- 
sionally, as should the final blocking, and 
the framer may want to lace the edges toa 
backing. I decided to frame most of my pil- 
lows after [’d finished them, so I regret hav- 
ing trimmed off the wide seam allowances. 
In fact, Pve even had to sew more mesh 
back on once or twice. 

For pillows, I like to make a firm piping 
and machine-stitch around it with a zipper 
foot after sandwiching it between front and 
back. Sewing machines will probably balk 
at #5 rugs, but #10 and finer usually don’t 
present problems. Because I don’t plan to 
wash the pillow top, I sew up all four sides, 
wrong sides together, leaving a wide open- 
ing on one end, which I stitch by hand 
after I turn and stutf the pillow. Like most 
aspects of needlepoint rugmaking, nothing 
could be simpler. [] 


Beverly Dieringer, the owner of Dieringer’s 
Arts and Antiques in Bethel, CT, ts currently 
working on needle point rugs and designs. 


Further reading 


The following books contain charts 
and designs that you can use 

with or without the accompanying 
technical information, most of which is 
rather good. Those books that are 

out of print are available in libraries 
and used-book stores. 


Kalish, Susan Schoenfeld. Oriental 

Rugs in Needle point: 10 Charted Designs 
(out of print). 

Authentic Oriental rugs charted for 
needlepoint, mostly intended for finer 
than #5 canvas. 


Kerimov, Lyatif. Folk Designs from the 
Caucasus for Weaving and Needlework. 
New York: Dover Books, 1974. 

One of many excellent Dover 
collections of charted designs, this 

book is perfect uf you want to 

assemble authentic motifs into your 
own Oriental rug. 


Lane, Maggie. Chinese Rugs Designed 
for Needle point (out of print). 

Lane’s charts are inspired by Oriental 
art and are beautifully designed. 


Lane, Maggie. Rugs and Wall Hangings. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1980. 


Lane, Maggie. Needlepoint by Design: 
Variations on Chinese Themes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1981. 


Mathews, Sibyl I. Needle-Made Rugs. 
New York: Dover Books, 1984. 

This is an abbreviated version of my 
first, and favorite, how-to text. The 
out-of-print original is better. 


Schoenfeld, Susan. Pattern Design for 
Needle point & Patchwork (out of print). 
This book is a thorough study of 
graphed geometric patterns, 

mostly allover and derived from 
Middle-Eastern artistic traditions. 


Small canvases, like these pillow tops on #10 canvas, are excellent for working out design ideas. They can be pieced together to form large 
rugs, or they can be mounted or stuffed individually. 
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of Shetland Lace 


Learning to create openwork motifs 


by Alice Starmore 


mermaid falls in love with a 

voung Shetland fisherman, 

but being unable to follow 

him onto shore, she weaves 
the sea foam into a wonderful robe that en- 
chants the islanders. They rush to copy it 
as closely as their resources allow. 

While no one believes this legend or sim- 
ilar ones, the fine lace work of Shetland is 
surely the stuff of dreams, all too easily en- 
dowed with a touch of the supernatural. 
The truth, as with most human arts, is that 
unrelenting toil and hard-earned skill are 
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responsible for its existence. But the story 
of Shetland lace is also the story of two peo- 
ple, unrelated and a generation apart, who 
felt it their mission to assist the knitters of 
Shetland with almost evangelical fervor. 


The Shetland lace story—Shetland, a group 
of over 100 islands, some only uninhabited 
rocks, makes up the northern limit of Brit- 
ish soil. Because of its short growing sea- 
son and wild weather, it has always relied 
on the sea for its livelihood. Until oil was 
discovered in the early 1970s, its menfolk 






yths 








lived the hard life of fishermen or sailors. 
The women tended the croft, a small farm 
of about six or seven acres. Crofts provided 
milk, potatoes, and oatmeal, but conditions 
favored little else apart from the small, hardy 
Shetland sheep. Its wool is fine and soft 
and, though unsuitable for weaving, is per- 
fect for knitting. As a result, the women of 


Shetland women card wool and spin fine 
lace yarn. Both wear “openwork” haps 
(shawls) with garter-stitch centers, Old 
Shale borders, and Diamond edging. 
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Waves and interlocking diamonds, two rows with Bird’s Eye diamonds 
and one row with an enlarged Shetland Fern, highlight the border of 
this Unst lace stole. The hexagon pattern in the center appears often. 
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d’s Eye diamond edg- 
ing; an elaborate diamond, wave, and tree border; and a complex 
center of hexagons and ferns alternated with diamonds. 


Shetland have been famous as knitters since 
the 16th century. 

Throughout the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies, thousands of pairs of Shetland stock- 
ings were exported annually or were sold to 
the Continental herring fishers who worked 
Shetland waters in the summer. Some wom- 
en sold more than their stockings to the 
roistering fishermen. Sir John Buchanan, 
Sheriff Principal of Shetland, was so af- 
fronted by what he described as “the great 
abominatioun and wickednes committit 
veirlie” that he ordered certain huts to be 
burned to the ground. In the early 1800s, 
the Shetland hosiery trade went into de- 
cline as mechanized hosiery production in- 
creased on the British mainland. 

Failure of demand caused hardship 
among the Shetlanders, for while fishing 
paid the rent, and crofting brought basic 
subsistence in good years, every other com- 
fort came from spinning and knitting. 

In 1838, Edward Standen, a merchant 
and wholesaler from Oxford, England, vis- 
ited Shetland. He was impressed by some 
of the fine gentlemen’s stockings being made 
there, although the knitting industry was 
well into its decline. He suggested that a 
few new products might help revitalize de- 
mand and recommended that knitters make 
shawls and handkerchiefs, incorporating 
some decorative openwork stitches. He also 
agreed to try to market the new products 
back home. The idea met with some suc- 
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cess, and Shetland knitters, recognizing the 
advantage of these innovations, adopted 
them eagerly. The new departure was ex- 
plored, experimented with, tried, and tested; 
and in a few years, patterns had been pio- 
neered, developed, and adopted. The art of 
Shetland lace was born. In 1844 Standen 
had a boating accident, which he survived, 
and his desire to help the islanders as- 
sumed an almost religious fervor. 

He devoted his time and energy to the 
development and promotion of Shetland 
lace. He wrote pamphlets, lectured, and 
gathered together a collection of fine-lace 
articles for display in a traveling exhibi- 
tion. Unfortunately, he died in 1845. Even 
so, he introduced to the prosperous classes 
of Britain what might otherwise have been 
destined to obscurity as a local art form. 

Margaret Colvin, a native Shetlander, was 
the daughter of a successful commander of 
transatlantic steamers. She was educated 
in Shetland and then in Edinburgh, where 
she met a distinguished law student, Don- 
ald Currie, and married him at the age of 
16. He died three years later, leaving her 
with two baby daughters, the second of 
whom was born while his coffin still stood 
in the house. A widow at 19, Margaret Cur- 
rie returned to Shetland with her daugh- 
ters to live with her retired father. 

Life was hard for the ordinary Shetlander 
and had not really changed in 200 years. 
Fishing was dangerous, and croft work was 


heavy toil for little return. The turf-roofed 
houses were smoky and unsanitary, and it 
was incredible to think that the gossamer- 
white Shetland shawls were produced in 
such dwellings. The work involved in spin- 
ning and knitting such a shawl represented 
abouta vear of hard concentration, and the 
Truck System, basic to the islands’ economy, 
meant that the women saw goods in return 
for their labors but never received cash. 
The merchants made a double profit in 
buying a shawl. There was the profit in 
selling the shawl on the mainland and the 
profit on the goods—usually groceries or 
vard goods—exchanged for knitting. Wid- 
ows who had no man at sea thus had no 
money to pay the rent. The sea gave, but it 
also took away, and young Shetland wid- 
OWS were not rarities. 

Margaret Currie was in the village mer- 
chant’s shop when a woman about her own 
age entered with a shawl that she had knit— 
a veritable work of art. She was offered 
goods in the usual way but begged to be 
given cash, at which the merchant made a 
derisory offer and told her to take it or 
leave it. Margaret Currie knew the woman 
was a widow with no cash income. She also 
knew that unless the low sum was accepted, 
the woman would have no means of paying 
the rent. 

Currie’s decision was instant—she offered 
the woman the full cash value of the shawl 
and mailed it to Lady Emma MacNeill, ex- 
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plaining the circumstances of its purchase. 
The shawl was shown to various ladies in 
the circle of Queen Victoria, who immedi- 
ately placed orders for similar items. 

The success of the small venture led Mar- 
garet Currie to use her connections to cut 
out the merchant middlemen and sell di- 
rectly to polite Victorian society. She orga- 
nized a group of knitters and took their 
wares for display in Edinburgh drawing 
rooms. Success followed success, and she 
extended her activities to London. She also 
kept up the society connection and ob- 
tained an order for 20 shawls from Queen 
Victoria. Through her, some Shetland knit- 
ters had royal patronage, and Shetland lace 
became high fashion throughout Europe. 

Margaret Currie also used her influence 
to publicize the oppressive nature of the 
Truck System. A Royal Commission was 
constituted in 1872 to investigate the 
Truck System in Shetland. Despite the work 
of the commission, the Truck System lin- 
gered on until the 1940s. 

Changes in fashion after World War I, to- 
gether with mechanized lace manufacture, 
ended the demand for Shetland lace knit- 
ting, although the Shetland island of Unst 
continues a small, but steady, trade. The de- 
cline of Shetland lace was a factor in the rise 
of the other famous product of Shetland, 
Fair Isle knitting, but that’s another story. 

The last word in the Shetland lace story 
should undoubtedly be a tribute to the 
anonymous women of Shetland, whose skill 
still provides inspiration, and it is also fit- 
ting that the tribute should come from Ed- 
ward Standen, who started it all. In a pam- 
phlet published in 1844, he wrote: “The 
Shetland woman knits from childhood: her 
ball of worsted and wires accompany her 
everywhere—into the fields, to be taken up 
at intervals of rest: even during hard work 
she plies her industrious fingers, for she 
may be met on the hillside with a heavy 
burden on her shoulders, bending beneath 
the weight, but still knitting.” 


Techniques of lace formation—Knit lace pat- 
terns are formed by combinations of varn- 
overs and decreases. For those unfamiliar 
with lace knitting, this is often an extraordi- 
nary discovery, and it’s sometimes hard to 
imagine how such variety and complexity 
can result from so few simple techniques. 

Every Shetland knitter is familiar with 
the basic techniques of lace knitting and 
can, from childhood, knit all the well-known 
patterns, such as Old Shale, Razor Shell, 
and Horseshoe, which were worked on spen- 
cers (a woman’s undergarment) and haps 
(Shawls like those the spinners pictured on 
p. 41 are wearing). These everyday garments 
were worn by Knitters and were also sold. 

There is, however, a world of difference 
between an article worked in an established 
pattern and the fabulously elaborate de- 
signs worked on the lace pieces of Unst 
(photos, facing page). See Threads, No. 11, 
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p. 40. The Shetlanders make an easy dis- 
tinction between the two: A simple pattern 
worked in normal lightweight varn, usually 
with a purl wrong side, is called openwork; 
an elaborate design worked in very fine 
varn is called lace. 

Unst lace is generally worked in garter 
stitch to facilitate patterning on every row. 
This produces a very light, delicate fabric; 
it’s less stable than that produced when 
yarnovers are worked on alternate rows only. 
Thus it requires a good deal of careful block- 
ing when complete. Unless the varn is ex- 
tremely fine, the vertical shrinkage and 
textured effect of garter stitch are unappeal- 
ing. In Unst lace, the varnovers and com- 
pensatory decreases are next to each other. 
Most yarnovers are single, with Bird’s Eye 
(see alternate hexagons, photo, p. 44) form- 
ing the largest holes. Only Cat’s Eye is ha- 
bitually worked on a stockinette fabric (see 
“Shetland lace patterns workshop,” p. 46). 

In contrast, most established lace patterns 
are worked on a stockinette ground on fine 
or medium-weight varn, with the varnovers 
and decreases worked on the right side, 
and the wrong-side rows purled. This means 
that each varnover is worked as a complete 
stitch on the following row. 


Tools and materials—The lace knitters of 
Unst used the finest handspun wool and 
fine steel needles, known as “wires,” to knit 
their veils, shawls, and stoles. Wool of this 
fineness has never been commercially avail- 
able; it can be produced only by the most 
highly skilled and patient handspinner. The 
finest commercially available wool is one- 
ply Shetland cobweb, in white only. Steel 
wires are rare today, but sets of five 8-in. 
double-pointed steel needles can be ordered 
from the suppliers listed on p. 45. Their 
sizes range from 00 to 00000. Double-pointed 
14-in. steel needles in sizes 0-000 (14-16) 
can be ordered from Scotland. 

Few knitters today have the time or im- 
mense patience to knita very fine lace arti- 
cle. Nevertheless, beautiful knit lace can be 
made from many modern lightweight varns 
with the usual knitting tools. Wool and cot- 
ton are the most common and appropriate 
varns to use for lace knitting. Wool is easier 
to control due to its elasticity and is there- 
fore ideal for beginners. 

Many knitters wrongly assume that all 
lace must be knit on fine needles. Needle 
size should be appropriate for the varn used 
so the resulting fabric will have an open 
appearance. Needles that are too fine for 
the yarn will produce close-knit fabric with- 
out the open quality of lace. Since lace ten- 
sion will vary from knitter to Knitter, it’s 
important to knit experimental swatches 
to determine the best needle size. 


Tension—Even tension is essential to the 
production of good knit lace, probably more 
so than with any other type of knitting. Un- 
even tension will give a ragged, mistake- 


ridden impression, especially on fine work, 
where a slightly larger hole here and there 
will show up all too clearly. The techniques 
of lace knitting are easy to learn and to ex- 
ecute, but serving an apprenticeship, in 
which you practice simple lace edgings, 
such as those in “Knitted-Lace Edgings,” 
Threads, No. 18, p. 27, is worthwhile. This is 
an excellent way to begin mastering an even 
lace tension, and you can use the edgings 
as gathered frills to disguise impertections. 

Lace should never be knit with a tight 
tension, as this will lead to serious difficulty, 
particularly when you're decreasing several 
stitches together. Aim for an even, relaxed 
rhythm. When working with fine yarn, vou 
may find that holding it in your usual way 
doesn’t give vou sufficient control. You may 
need to loop the yarn around your finger 
one or two more times than usual. Experi- 
ment until you find a comfortable method 
that will give the right amount of control. 


Casting on—The usual methods of casting 
on are too coarse and inelastic to be suit- 
able for lace knitting, especially for very 
fine and open lace, which has a good deal 
of lateral stretch. Two types of cast-on, open 
loop and picot chain (drawings, p. 45), will 
produce a light, elastic edge. 

The open-loop cast-on is especially good 
when stitches need to be knit up from the 
cast-on edge. Hold two needles together 
and make a cast-on slip knot over both 
with the lace yarn. Cut a length of contrast 
varn twice the length to hold all the re- 
quired stitches and knot it near the tips of 
the needles. Hold the contrast varn so that 
it lies along the needles. Then wind the 
lace varn over and around the two needles 
and contrast varn in a clockwise direction 
until the loops and slip knot equal the re- 
quired number of stitches. Tie the con- 
trast-varn ends together. 

Now pull one needle out, but hold the 
last loop of the lace varn in place with one 
finger. Slip the contrast knot off the nee- 
dle, and knit one row plain to complete the 
cast-on edge. The first stitch is difficult. 
Leave the contrast varn in place if the cast 
on edge is to be grafted, or have stitches 
knit up from it. When you come to that 
stage, slip a needle through the loops; then 
untie or cut the contrast varn and pull it 
out. Remove the contrast varn if no further 
work will be needed at the cast-on edge. 

The picot-chain cast-on is formed verti- 
cally and produces a decorative edge. Dis- 
tinctive loops at each side make it easy to 
graft or knit up stitches. Cast on 2 sts. 
*Bring the varn forward and slip the 1st st 
purlwise. Bring the varn over the needle to 
the back (forming a picot loop) and knit 
the 2nd st. Pass the slip stitch over the knit 
stitch. Be sure to pass the slip stitch over, 
not the picot loop. Turn the work, and re- 
peat from * until there are as many picot 
loops along one edge as the required num- 
ber of stitches, less 1 st. Slip the last picot 
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threads on the hexagon outlines and fan shapes result from yarnovers worked on every row. 


loop over the stitch on the right needle, 
leaving 1 st. Then knit up 1 st through 
each picot loop along one side. 


Side selvages—Chain and picot selvages en- 
hance any lace work and make grafting, 
knitting up stitches, or seaming easy and 
neat. Remember to cast on enough stitches 
to work your chosen side selvages. 

To work a chain selvage, slip the 1st st 
purlwise, and knit the last stitch on everv 
row. When you knit up stitches from this 
selvage, each chain, produced by 2 rows, 
forms the base for 1 st. Work a slightly 
more complex chain selvage as follows: On 
the right side, slip the 1st st knitwise, purl 
the 2nd st; purl the next-to-the-last stitch, 
and slip the last stitch. On alternate rows, 
purl the lst and last 2 sts. 

The picot selvage complements the picot- 
chain cast-on. Both are effective where the 
cast-on and side selvages are plainly visible. 
To make a picot selvage beforea knit stitch 
(first drawing, bottom left, facing page), 
bring the yarn to the front, insert the right 
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needle into the Ist st and knit. A loop 
forms before the Ist st. Make a single de- 
crease in the next 2 sts, and knit the loop 
on the return row for best results, or just 
drop it on the return row. 

For a picot selvage before a purl] (second 
drawing, lower left, facing page), take the 
varn to the back of the work, insert the 
right needle into the 1st st and purl. De- 
crease immediately after the loop, and purl 
it on the return, or drop it on the return. 


Single yarnovers—The yvarnover is used to 
create holes in knit lace. To make a yarn- 
over, throw the yarn around the right neeclle 
before putting the needle through the next 
stitch on the left needle. When worked on 
the return row, the varnover becomes a stitch. 

Yarnovers vary according to the combina- 
tion of stitches between which they're made. 
Between two knit stitches, bring the yarn 
to the front, under the right needle; insert 
the right needle into the next stitch and knit 
it. Between two purl stitches, take the yarn 
over and around the right needle; insert 


the needle into the next stitch and purl it. 
After aknit and before a purl stitch, bring 
the varn to the front, under the right nee- 
dle, then over and around it. Insert the 
right needle into the next stitch and purl 
it. After a purl and before a knit stitch, 
take the yarn over the right needle; insert 
the needle into the next stitch and knit it. 

When the varnover is worked as one stitch 
(either Knit or purl) on the return row, the 
resulting hole is called an eyelet, or single 
eyelet. A single varnover can also be worked 
as 2 sts on the return row. Notice that this 
will result in an extra increase. You can 
(pl, k1), (k1, p1), (p1, p1b—in the back), or 
(k1, k1b) to produce an open, round form, 
referred to as a double eyelet. 


Double varnovers—If a larger hole is re- 
quired, throw the yarn around the needle 
twice before working the next stitch. The 
double yarnover may occasionally be worked 
as a single stitch on the return row, al- 
though double varnovers are mainly used 
for making bold, picot, and grand eyelets, 
in which 2 sts or more are worked into the 
two yarnovers on the return row. 

To make a bold eyelet (used in Bird’s Eye), 
work a double varnover; then (k1, pl) or 
(pl, p1b) or (k1, k1b) into the double yarn- 
over on the return row. A picot eyelet (Cat’s 
Eve) takes advantage of the fact that work- 
ing (pl, kl) into a double yarnover pro- 
duces an effect different from any of the 
other three methods. The knit stitch will 
form a small drop in a heart-shaped eyelet. 
Grand eyelets are produced when more 
than 2 sts are worked into the yarnover(s) 
on the return row. They range from 3 sts 
worked into a single yarnover to any num- 
ber of stitches worked into a multiple one. 


Single decreases—Decreases in lace knit- 
ting compensate for the extra stitches cre- 
ated by the varnovers, usually keeping the 
stitch count constant. Each of the various 
types of decreases creates a particular effect. 

Single decreases, 2 sts reduced to 1 st, 
will show some slant to the right or left, 
depending on the method used. Repeated 
decreases slanting in the same direction 
will produce a bias fabric like Lace Trellis, 
shown and described on pp. 46 and 47. 
Paired decreases, which show the same de- 
gree of slant—one decrease to the right and 
one to the left—will correct bias and pro- 
duce symmetrical results. Arrowhead Lace 
(photo, p. 47) is a good example. Both the 
knit and purl single decreases described 
below can be worked as symmetrical pairs. 

Knit two together (k2tog) slants to the 
right. Insert the right needle into the front 
loops of the next 2 sts, putting it through 
the 2nd st first, and k2tog. The purl-side 
equivalent is purl two together (p2tog). In- 
sert the right needle into the front loops of 
the next 2 sts, and p2tog. 

Slip, slip, knit (SSK) slants to the left. 
Slip the lst st and 2nd st, one at a time, 
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Open-loop cast-on 


Slip-knot 


4st st. Lace yarn 


When you’ve wound enough loops around two needles 
and length of contrast yarn, tie contrast-yarn ends | 
together. Slip contrast knot off needle tips, 


remove extra needle, and knit first row. 


b 


Picot-chain cast-on 





- 


- li 
el ipped 


stitch 


Knit 
stitch 






Cast on 2 sts. Slip 1st st p-wise wyif. 
Then bring yarn over needle to back to knit 2nd st 


(3 loops on needle). Psso. 


Picot selvage 





Before knit stitch, bring 
yarn forward, insert needle, 
and knit stitch. 


knitwise to the right needle. Then insert 
the left needle into the front loops of these 
2 sts from the left, and knit them together. 
(For more, see Threads, No. 17, p. 38.) On 
the purl side, purl two together through 
the back loops (p2togb) forthe same effect. 
Insert the right needle into the back loops 
of the next 2 sts, inserting the needle into 
the 2nd st first, and p2togb (see drawing at 
top right). 


Multiple decreases—Double decreases re- 
duce 3 sts to 1 st. They can be worked to 
slantto the right or left or to remain vertical. 

Knit three together (k3tog) slants to the 
right. Insert the right needle into the next 
3 sts, starting with the 3rd st, and k3tog. On 
the purl side, purl three together (p3tog). 

Slip one knitwise, knit two together, pass 
the slipped stitch over (sl1-k2tog-psso) slants 
to the left. Purl two together, slip stitch to 
left needle, pass 2nd st on left over, slip 
stitch to right needle (p2sltog). The purl- 
side equivalent (drawings at right, above) 
slants slightly to the left. 
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Before purl stitch, bring | 
yarn to back, insert. needle, 
and purl stitch. 


Contrast (P2togb) 

year P2togb throug 
_ secured back loops. — 

to two 

needles. 


= er 


Purl 2 together in back 


Two purl-side decreases 


P2togb. 


Yo. 







— Purl. 


For left slant on 
right side, 

insert needle 
through back loops 
of 2 purl sts, 

2nd st first, 

and p2togb. 


Double purl decrease (P2sitog) 


p2tog. 


Pass next stitch 


Unst knitters didn’t use vertical decreases, 
but these work well and look nice on some 
patterns, especially in lace-weight or heav- 
ier varn. On the knit side, slip 2 sts together 
kmitieise, knit one, pass both slipped stitches 
over (sl2tog-kl-p2sso). On the purl side, 
Sl2toghb-p1-p2sso produces a vertical effect. 

To make more than a double decrease, 
knit or purl the required number of stitches 
together. If many stitches are to be de- 
creased together, work them loosely on the 
previous row. Sometimes it’s also helpful 
to slip the right needle into the decrease 
stitches to loosen them before you work 
the decrease. As you knit vour way through 
the workshop on pp. 46-47, vou'll find that 
a loose tension makes decreasing easier.) 


Alice Starmore is a frequent contributor 
to Threads. Her book, Alice Starmore’s Book 
of Fair Isle Knitting (1988), is available 
from The Taunton Press. Photo on p. 41 
courtesy of the Aberdeen University Li- 
brary; other photos courtesy of the Shet- 
land Museum Photographic Archive. 








For a slightly leftward 
slant, on right side, 


| on left needle over. 


Slip stitch p-wise 
back to right needle. 








Step 1 


Slip resulting stitch 
back to left needle. 


Step 4 


Supplies 

Beggar’s Lace 

Box 17263 

Denver, CO 80217 

(303) 722-5557 

8-in. steel needles as fine as OOOOO; 
1-ply Shetland cobweb yarn. 


Jamieson & Smith 

90 North Road 

Lerwick, Shetland, Scotland ZEI OPQ 
011-44-595-3579 

1- ply Shetland cobweb yarn; 2-ply Shetland 
lace-weight wool (about 20 colors); 14-in. 
steel needles in sizes 0-000 (14-16). 


Patternworks 

Box 1690 

Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 

(914) 454-KNIT 

Shetland cobweb and lace-weight yarn; 
S8-in. steel needles, sizes 00-O0000. 


Schoolhouse Press 

6899 Cary Blutf 

Pittsville, WI 54466 

(715) 884-2799 

Shetland cobweb and lace-weight yarn; 
8-in. steel needles, sizes OO-OOO00. 


hiatal ft hirisdogeher € Lagos 


Shetland 
lace 


patterns 
workshop 


There is no doubt that the 
Unst knitters elevated 

their lace knitting to an 

art form. Their mastery 

of the techniques gave them 
the freedom to create 
fantastic, complex patterns, 
as shown in the photos on 

pp. 42 and 44. Gaining a 
complete understanding of the 
technique and its effects 
began in childhood with the 
thoughtful practice of simple 
patterns. Accordingly, I’ve 
planned a series of patterns 

to assist vou in developing the 
necessary understanding to 
make even complicated lace 
patterns easy and fun. 
Eventually, vou may be able to 
create vour own patterns. To 
gain the most from this 
“workshop,” you must knit a 
swatch for each pattern 

in turn, studying what is 
happening as vou knit. 

Refer to the knitting 
techniques on pp. 48-45 and 
the swatches in the photo on 
the facing page. 


Eyelet patterns: Eyelet 
patterns are the most basic of 
the lace techniques. 

Single Eyelet (multiple of 

8 sts) is a stockinette fabric 
punctuated by single eyelets 
worked on the right side and 
spaced at regular intervals. To 
form the eyelets, work a vo, 
then a k2tog. The decrease 
immediately compensates for 
the new stitch formed by the 
vo, so the stitch count 
remains constant throughout. 
Row 1 (right side): Knit. 

Row 2 and all wrong-side 
rows: Purl. 

Row 3: K6, vo, k2tog; repeat. 
Row 5: Knit. 

Row 7: K2, *vo, k2tog, k6*, 
*-" to last 4 sts, end k4. 

Row 8: Purl. 

Repeat rows 1 through 8. 
Work variations, using an 
SSK decrease and altering the 

intervals between eyelets. 
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Bird’s Eye (multiple of 4 sts) 
is often used to fill geometric 
shapes in larger designs, such 
as the diamonds in the detail 
from a lace stole (p. 42) and 
alternate hexagons in the 
detail on p. 44. To form the 
pattern, work double yo’s 

with compensatory k2tog 
decreases on each side. 
Subsequent rows of eyelets are 
set exactly between the 

evelets of the previous row, 
thus forming a mesh. 


Row 1 (wrong side): *K2tog, 
vo2x, k2tog*; repeat *-*. 
Row 2: *K1, (k1, pl) into 
double vo, k1*; repeat *-*. 
Row 3: K2, *k2tog, vo2x, 
k2tog*; repeat *-* to last 2 sts, k2. 
Row 4: K2, *k1, (K1, p) into 
double vo, K1*; repeat *-* to 
last 2 sts; k2. 
Repeat rows 1 through 4. 
After working this swatch, 
voure ready to think about 
how to fill a diamond shape 
with the pattern. Work the first 
Bird’s Eve on the 4 center sts 
at the base of the diamond, 
working rows 1 and 2 of the 
pattern. To work the two 
evelets on the next row, vou 
need 4 more sts—2 sts at each 
side of the original 4 sts. On 
these 8 sts, work (k2tog, yvo2x, 
K2tog)2x. Then work row 2 
of the pattern over the & sts. 
Continue in this manner, 
working 2 sts more on each 
side of the patterned stitches 
for each new row of eyelets 
until you’ve reached the 
desired width (in the case of 
the stole, 4 evelets worked 
over 16 sts). To taper the 
pattern to the finish, reverse 
the procedure. Omit 2 sts on 
each side of the pattern until 
the evelet diamond is complete. 
It’s now easy to see how 
the hexagonal shape in the 
photo on p. 44 has been 
filled. The pattern starts with 
1 evelet and increases to 3 
evelets (over 12 sts). It’s then 
worked straight on the 12 sts 
for 10 rows before it’s shaped 
to completion. 


Cats Eye (multiple of 4 sts) 
is another Shetland mesh 
pattern, worked over the same 
multiple as Bird’s Eye, and it 
can be used in the same way. 
There are two differences: 

(pl, k1) is worked into each 
double vo, thus making a 
picot evelet. Also, the 











decreases are worked on the 
row following the yvo’s, so 
the stitch count varies. 


Row 1 (right side): K4, 
*vo2x, k4*; *-*. 

Row 2: P2, *p2tog, (pl, k1) 
into double yo, p2tog*; *-* to 
last 2 sts, p2. 

Row 3: K2, vo, *k4, vo2x*, 
*-* to last 6 sts, k4, vo, k2. 
Row 4: P3, *p2tog2x, 

(pl, k1) into double vo’; *-* 
to last 7 sts, p2tog2x, p3. 
Repeat rows 1 through 4. 


Faggoting patterns 

The patterns so far have 
displaved a variety of 

evelets with compensatory 
decreases. Innumerable 
patterns also make use of the 
single evelet with various types 
of decreases to create 
particular effects. Faggoting, 
the most basic of all lace 
patterns, demonstrates this. It 
is worked by the repeated 

use of a vo anda single 
decrease. The two patterns 
that follow differ only in the 
type of decrease used; vet the 
results are very different. 


Turkish Faggoting is 

worked on an even number of sts. 
Row 1: K1, *vo k2tog’*, *-* to 
last st; k1. 

Repeat this row. 


Purse Faggoting (even 
number of sts). 

Row 1: K1, *vo, SSK”*; *-* to 
last st, k1. 

Repeat this row. 

Note that because the vo is 
knit together with another 
stitch on the following row, 
it remains as a single thread 
between the decreases, 
which can be seen clearly in 
the fan-shaped patterns in 
the photo on p. 44. 

Purling (or knitting) the vo 
intertwines it with the new 
stitch and forms two twisted 
threads, which are more stable 
than the single thread 
described above. 


Lace Trellis (even number 
of stitches) is faggoting with a 
purl row worked on alternate 
rows. The twisted threads of 
the yo can be compared with 
the single thread of 
faggoting. Because the k2tog 
decrease slants to the 

right and is continuously 
worked on one side only, 





the fabric has a strong 
rightward bias. 

Row 1 (right side): K1, *yo, 
k2tog*, *-* to last st, k1. 
Row 2: Purl. 

Repeat rows 1 and 2. 

To produce a leftward bias: 
Row 1 (right side): K1, *SSK, 
vo*, *-* to last st, k1. 

Row 2: Purl. 

Most patterns correct bias 
by working right and left 
slanting decreases in equal 
measure to produce symmetrical 
patterns. For Zigzag Lace 
Trellis, work the two rightward 
bias rows several times (e.g., 
3 times); then work the two 
leftward bias rows the same 
number of times, and repeat. 
Note that the side selvages 
will wave to the right and left. 


Pictorial patterns: You 
can form images by locating 
evelets strategically. 
Arrowhead Lace (multiple 

of 10 sts+ 1 st) is a good 
example of a simple symmetrical 
pattern with left- and right- 
slanting decreases equally 
balanced on each side of a 
central vertical double decrease. 
Rows 1 and 3 (wrong side): Purl. 
Row 2: K1, *(vo, SSK)2x, k1, 
(k2tog, vo)2x, k1”; *-*. 

Row 4: K2, *vo, SSK, vo, 
sl2tog-k1-p2sso (pass 2 sl sts 
over), vo, k2tog, vo, k3*, 

*-* to last 2 sts, k2. 

Make the Arrowhead panels 
wider by adding 4 more sts to 
the multiple and working an 
extra vo, SSK on the right and 
an extra k2tog, vo on the left. 
Work a little Arrowhead by 
omitting 4 sts of the multiple 
and omitting 1 vo, SSK and 
1 k2tog, yo. 


GulPs Wings (multiple of 7 sts) 
is a Simple pattern worked as 
a vertical panel. Though 
unassuming, it’s well worth 
studving closely. Row 2 is 
significant in that the right- 
and left-slanting decreases are 
placed at each side of a 

central vo, k1, vo. This forms 
the opening for a variety of 
motifs and is an important 
foundation to keep in mind 
when voure designing your 
own lace patterns. 

Row 1 (wrong side and all 
wrong side rows): Purl. 

Row 2: K1, k2tog, vo, k1, vo, 
SSK, k1. 

Row +4: K2tog, vo, k3, vo, SSK. 
Repeat rows 1 through 4. 
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Cat’s Paw (multiple of 7 sts) 
is a favorite among the 
Shetland patterns. Its first 

4 rows are Gull’s Wings. 

Row 6 closes the “wings” 
with a double decrease that is 
worked over the 3 center sts. 
Rows 1-4: Gull’s Wings. 

Row 5: Purl. 

Row 6: K2, yo, 
sl1-K2tog-psso, yo, k2. 

Repeat rows 1 through 6. 


Lace Ladders separate the 
Gull’s Wings and Cat’s Paws in 
the photo at right. To form 
these, work SSK, yo2x, k2tog on 
the right-side rows. On the 
reverse, k1, pl in the double yo. 


Shetland Fern (multiple of 
15 sts). Instead of opening the 
motif with two holes at each 
side of a central stitch, as in 
the two previous patterns, 

the Shetland Fern opens with 
one hole. As a result, the 
decrease will give a slightly 
asymmetrical appearance. 
Symmetry is restored on row 3, 
where the typical opening 

row is worked centered over 
the single hole. The Fern 

motif can be found in some 
form or another on practically 
every piece of Unst lace, 

where it is usually worked 
without any purl rows. Here 

it is worked with a purl wrong 
side for the first 10 rows; 
thereafter, yo’s and decreases 
are worked on every row. 

This makes the left and right 
decreases curve more steeply 
toward each other. 

Row 1 (right side): K7, yo, 
SSK, k6. 

Rows 2, 4, 6, 8, 10: Purl. 
Row 3: K5, k2tog, yo, k1, yo, 
SSK, k5. 

Row 5: K4, k2tog, yo, k3, yo, 
SSK, k4. 

Row 7: K4, yo, SSK, yo, 
sl1-k2tog-psso, yo, k2tog, yo, k4. 
Row 9: K2, k2tog. yo, k1, yo, 
SSK, k1, k2tog, yo, k1, yo, 

SSK, k2. 

Row 11: K2, (yo, SSK)2x, k3, 
(k2tog, yo)2x, k2. 

Row 12: P3, (yo, p2tog)2x, 

pl, (p2togb, yo)2x, p3. 

Row 13: K4, yo, SSK, yo, 
sl1-k2tog-psso, yo, k2tog, yo, k4. 
Row 14: P5, yo, p2tog, pl, 
p2togb, yo, po. 

Row 15: K6, yo, 
sl1-k2tog-psso, yo, k6. 

Row 16: Purl. 

Repeat rows 1 through 16 for 
a vertical panel.—A.S. (a 
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Enchanted 
Stitchery 


Texture, color and 


imagery express a 
personal world 


in yarns 
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by Helen Rumpel 


areful planning is essential to 
ensure a vibrant, symbolic, and 
expressive piece of stitchery. 
Each of my most satisfying and 
meaningful works reflects an experience 
I’ve had ora place I’ve been to, and each is 
one ofa kind. Although depicting people is 
a priority, I also like to use architectural 
themes. A trip to the Soviet Union resulted 
in symbolic expressions of several Russian 
churches; my rendition of St. Basil’s (right 
photo, facing page) seeks to capture its es- 
sence at the time I was there. Visits to the 
English countryside led to a different body 
of works. And the excitement of Halley’s 
Comet inspired several other pieces. 

My first step in making a piece of stitcherv 
is to choose a subject that comes from in- 
spiration or experience and to research it. 
Once I’ve done this, I draw my idea and 
convert the drawing to an embroidery de- 
sign, which means abstracting it from the 
original. Next, I do a value study to evalu- 
ate relative darkness and lightness of col- 
ors in the picture. Then I experiment with 
stitches, paying particular attention to com- 
positional elements, such as scale, balance, 
color, value, and texture. I want to make 
sure the scale of the stitches is appropriate 
to the design and suitable for the color se- 
quences and shading, since the size, shape, 
and texture of the stitches are all affected 
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by their relative color values. I evaluate 
constantly. I question what’s happening at 
every step and ask how the parts are inter- 
acting to make the whole. 

When a design is ready for transfer, I 
choose a closely woven fabric that is loose 
enough to permit a needle and yarn to pass 
through—maybe with a tug, but not with 
difficulty. The fabric must be strong enough 
to take repeated stitching, but I don’t favor 
any single weave or fiber. I like variety in 
fabrics and choose whatever seems most 
appropriate to the piece I’m designing. I 
use mostly white or light-colored fabric, 
but sometimes deeper colors serve a spe- 
cial purpose. I usually use natural fabrics, 
like cotton, lightweight wools, silks, and 
linen, though some polyester blends also 
work well. When I want something differ- 
ent in fabric, I can find inspiration by glanc- 
ing through interior-design sample books. 

I transfer my original design from paper 
to fabric with transfer pencils or iron-on 
transfer paper or by basting threads through 
a tracing. Sometimes I even use a fine, 
light-line indelible pen. 

Frequently I apply underdye directly to 
the base fabric—Deka dye is my favorite. 
Sometimes I let the dye show through; other 
times I use it to add dimension behind the 
embroidery. The blue dye I used to provide 
a backdrop for the rain falling on St. Basil’s 
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Helen Rumpel finds inspiration in many sources. Her “Madre de 
Tierra” series (example at left) was begun in response to the emotions 
that she felt when her sons went off to college. She also likes to chal- 
lenge her oun creative inspiration with white-on-iwhite stitchery, 
like “Northern New Mexico Snow Scene” (above). The goal is to pro- 
duce dimension and sparkle with one color but different textures 
and stitches. When she visited Red Square in Moscow, it rated 
steadily, suggesting vertical, tridescent lines; the little brass belts 
nestled between the rows of red loops on “St. Basil’s” (right) reftect 
Russia’s long church history with bells. (Photo at left by Rosemary 
Schonberg; photos this page by Herbert Lotz) 
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Church serves both functions. When I use 
dve, I paint it on after transferring the pa- 
per design to the fabric. 

I choose yarns that are strong enough to 
withstand repeated pulling through fabric 
with a needle. I couch weaker yarns or use 
them for surface stitching, one of my favor- 
ite techniques. Examples include the looped 
varn at the bottom of “St. Basil’s” and the 
wrapped chain stitches that outline its ar- 
chitectural form. 

I like to use layered stitches to add di- 
mension. Using a chain stitch or back- 
stitched base, I often build by working stitch 
upon stitch to create multidimensional ef- 
fects. Sometimes I also layer with different 
colors and weights of yarn. Colors should 
blend and contrast to provide interest and 
dimension. Although I occasionally do a 
piece in one type of stitch and one texture 
of yarn, I enjoy using a variety of materials, 
including bells and beads and unusual 
things that I find in places ranging from 
antique shops to extraordinary garage sales. 

Choosing the right needles for ease in 
working threads and yarns into fabric is 
crucial. I usually use darners, as they have 
a sharp point and are large enough to han- 
dle easily. Most pieces on which I use a va- 
riety of materials require five to nine dif- 
ferent needles—from crewel to tapestrv—to 
accommodate all the techniques and details. 





I generally work on five or six pieces at 
one time and move from one piece to an- 
other, as well as from one area to another 
within a piece. By doing this, I’m able to 
continually evaluate what [’m doing and to 
consider my options. It also keeps me fresh 
and motivated, since smaller works may 
take two to three months and major ones 
may take a year or more. I never know pre- 
cisely how a finished piece is going to look. 
As I work, I view a piece in varying posi- 
tions and in different lighting; that helps 
me decide what steps to take next. Often it 
is obvious what a piece needs. Sometimes I 
have to let one rest until I know. Some- 
times a struggle ensues. 

Once or twice a year I seek to express the 
peace and intricate beauty of winter in 
white-on-white stitchery, often showing ex- 
aggerated snowflakes with snow-covered trees, 
like those in “Northern New Mexico Snow 
Scene” (photo at left, above). Using many 
shades, textures, and sizes of white yarn 
and thread, I find unceasing joy and chal- 
lenge in the interplay of the materials.[_] 


Helen Rumpel of Santa Fe, NM, travels 
and lectures internationally. Her most re- 
cent show of Iconic Russian and South- 
west-style creative stitchery was held this 
past September and October at Spaso House 
in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 
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On the Surface 


Three techniques for playing with 
design and color on fabric 


by kathleen Coyle 


have been intrigued with surface 

design on cloth ever since I did my 

first batik. I like to combine the 
freedom and spontaneity of mono- 
printing, which produces a single, 

unique print, with the more controllable 
techniques of wax-resist fabric painting 
and stenciling. I finish my pieces by accen- 
tuating the texture and softness of the fab- 
ric with stitching, embroidery, or trapunto. 
Monoprinting, stenciling or stamping, and 
direct painting are versatile techniques. 
They can be used for decorating T-shirts 
and designer clothing, table linens, pillows, 
and floor cloths, as well as fabric wall pieces 
like the one I’m finishing in the photo be- 


low. These techniques (with the exception 
of applving wax resist) can be safely done 
as projects with children. 


Monoprinting—Monoprinting is exciting 
and challenging. You create your design in 
ink, thickened dye, or fabric paint on a 
slick surface, or “plate.” When youre satis- 
fied, vou lay vour fabric over the design 
and apply pressure to transfer it to the fab- 
ric, thus creating a reverse-image print. As 
the design is transferred, most of the ink or 
paint goes with it. Sometimes with oil-based 
ink, you can pull a second, lighter print. 

Subtractive monoprinting is the most 
common method. You apply one color evenly 


over the entire glass or Plexiglas plate. Then 
vou wipe, scratch, or push with a wooden 
stick, an eraser, a sponge, a razor blade, etc., 
to subtract color from the surface, thus 
creating the design. You can achieve a vari- 
ety of textures, depending on the tools used. 

The additive method allows more con- 
trol. Instead of beginning with a surface of 
ink or paint, vou begin with the transpar- 
ent printing surface. You can place a sketch 
or even a photo under the plate as a design 


Kathleen Coyle puts finishing touches on 
“Dream Cloth,” a colorful wall piece. The 
techniques she explores include fabric paint- 
ing, monoprinting, stenciling, and applique. 





guide and then apply color to the surface as 
though you were painting a picture. Sub- 
tractive and additive processes can be com- 
bined. Colors can be brushed on the plate 
or squeezed from bottles and then manip- 
ulated with various tools to produce tex- 
ture within the design. 

Often, I prepare small stencils, cutting 
them from thin, nonabsorbent paper (photo- 
copy or tracing paper works well). Then, 
just before printing, I lay them on the inked 
plate to create negative shapes. After mak- 
ing the print, I scrape the stencil from the 
plate and discard it. 


Tools and colors—The tools needed for 
making fabric monoprints are mostly com- 
mon household objects: a slick surtace, such 
as glass or Plexiglas; brushes; squeeze bot- 
tles; found objects for marking and creat- 
ing textures; newspaper; paper towels; fab- 
ric; and an iron. You'll also want a brayer 
(available at art- and hobby-supplv stores) 
for applying pressure; paper stencils; and 
fabric paints, dyes, or printing inks. 

I prefer Plexiglas as a working surface 
because I can cut it easily into any shape 
with a Plexiglas cutter or band saw. Glass is 
fine for rectangular shapes. I work with sev- 
eral different types of brushes. Watercolor 
or sumi brushes provide smooth, even cov- 
erage, whereas oil-paint brushes create a 
textured effect. One of my favorites is a stiff 
pastry brush. A squeeze bottle is good for 
applving a straight line of paint or ink to 
vour printing surface; vou can determine 
the width of vour line by the size of the 
hole in the bottle. Sponges, erasers, wooden 
popsicle sticks, chopsticks, razor blades, and 
wads of cloth are just a few of the found 
objects with which vou can manipulate the 
paint, dye, or ink on the plate to create a 
design. You can scrape the paint or ink toa 
thin film with a razor blade for printing a 
light shade. 

There are several brands of fabric paint 
on the market; I’m presently working with 
Euro-tex fabric paints. For subtractive 
monoprinting with Euro-tex, vou'll need to 
add some opaque white to vour colors to 
get a dense enough substance for a suc- 
cessful transfer. You can add a retarder to 
slow the drying so you'll have.more time to 
work, but retarder also thins the paint. 
Euro-tex supplies a thickener, which is 
usually necessary for monoprinting. Al- 
ways check the paint’s consistency by do- 
ing a small test print. For further explana- 
tion of Euro-tex additives, see “Fabric 
paints and additives” (p. 53). 

You can achieve a watercolor effect with 
thickened dyes. I thicken Procion H fiber- 
reactive dye with sodium alginate and test 
the consistency by painting an area of the 
printing plate. If the dve remains solid and 
doesn’t bead on the slick surface, its the 
correct consistency for making a mono- 
print on fabric. Thickened dyes tend to drv 
rather quickly on the plate (as do fabric 
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A monoprint starts with a Plexiglas plate, 
cut to shape. Coyle paints oil-based ink (or 
thickened dye) on the plate with a stiff brish, 
then spreads it smooth with a brayer (above). 
Depending on the texture and design she 
wants, she choosesa brush handle, acomb,a 
Q-tip, or a sponge to remove the ink and cre- 
ate the design (top right). When she’s satis- 
fied with the design, Coyle lays the fabric on 
the plate, covers it with newspaper, and then 
rous a brayer over all to transfer the print. A 
single, reverse-image print is pulled (bottom 
right). This one is on a cotton/linen fabric. 
The cat plate can now be cleaned, and a new 
design can be inked on. 


paints), so you must work rapidly. The time 
limitations imposed by quick-drying dyes 
(15 to 30 minutes) can be turned to your 
advantage. They force you to work sponta- 
neously rather than laboring over an intri- 
cate design. Monoprints made with Procion H 
dves must be steam-set for permanence. 

Any oil-based printing ink recommended 
for linoleum or wood cuts is suitable for 
monoprinting on fabric. If the ink is too 
thick, it can be thinned with paint thinner. 
Apply the ink to your working plate with 
either a stiff brush or a brayer. Oil-based 
inks have the advantage of drying slowly, 
allowing vou to work on a design for nearly 
two hours. These inks cause lightweight 
fabrics to stiffen slightly, so theyre best 
printed on a heavy fabric. A safe, nontoxic 
cleaner for plates is baby oil, which can be 
washed off with soap and water. 


Fabrics—Silk, wool, cotton, linen, rayon, or 
blends of these fabrics can all be used for 
monoprinting with fiber-reactive Procion H 
dyes. Fabric paints and oil-based inks will 
print on almost any natural or synthetic 
fabric or blend. 

An oil-based ink will look different on 
slick China silk than on coarsely woven linen. 
Determine which fabric-and-medium com- 
bination will give the results you want by 
experimenting. I prefer to work with subtly 
textured fabrics. A loosely woven or ribbed 


fabric provides a surface that enhances the 
printed image. As with any surface-design 
technique, the surface of the cloth must be 
prepared for printing (designated PFP); that 
is, it must be free of finishes or sizing. 


Printing—Before beginning a monoprint, 
prepare a clean area for printing. Cut a 
piece of fabric 5 or 6 in. larger all around 
than your plate, and iron it. If you plan to 
use a stencil, cut it before you begin. 

Apply fabric paint, dye, oil-based print- 
ing inks, or a combination of these, to the 
printing plate, using a brush, squeeze bot- 
tle, or brayer. You can mix several colors of 
the same medium directly on the plate, but 
don’t mix too many colors or overwork 
them, as this will give you muddy results. 
Fabric paints and dyes begin to dry and be- 
come tacky 15 to 30 minutes after applica- 
tion. If it’s raining and there’s a lot of mois- 
ture in the air, you'll have more working 
time than on a warm, dry day. 

After completing vour design, move your 
working plate to the clean printing area 
and carefully lay the precut fabric over the 
plate. Place a sheet of newspaper over the 
fabric and press the entire surface lightly 
with vour hands to allow the fabric to ab- 
sorb the paint or dye. Paint, dye, and ink 
will bleed through lightweight fabrics, so 
when you're working with them, make sure 
the newspaper stays in place. If it shifts, 


Coyle develops her monoprints further with stencils and direct paint- 
ing. Mulberry-paper stencils are easily cut with an X-Acto knife. To 
repeat motifs, Coyle lays the stencil on the cloth and works in thick- 


ened paint with a stencil brush. 


the excess pigment that deposits itself on 
the newspaper will bleed back onto the 
fabric. If vour design has areas without 
much paint, or if yvou’re using oil-based 
inks, press and roll the newspaper-covered 
fabric with a brayer to ensure complete 
transfer of the ink to the fabric. Remove 
the newspaper from the fabric, and the 
fabric from the plate. Hang the fabric up to 
dry. Textile paints and dyes dry in 24 hours; 
oil-based inks require several days. 


Wax-resist painting—I like to apply wax re- 
sist and then paint the fabric that I’ve al- 
ready monoprinted. The waxed areas will 
resist the colors, preserving the original 
printed surface color of the fabric. Light- 
weight cottons and silks absorb the wax 
easily. Heavy cotton, poplin, and linen may 
require you to rewax the back of your cloth 
wherever the wax was not fully absorbed. 

After stretching the fabric on a frame 
and securing it with thumbtacks or masking 
tape, I heat a 60% beeswax/40% paraffin 
mix to 260° in an electric frying pan. Heat 
vour wax in a container that has a tempera- 
ture control. Overheating can cause wax to 
combust or give off harmful gases. Working 
with heated wax is hazardous, so take a few 
precautions to protect vourself. To elimi- 
nate unhealthy fumes from your work area, 
either work outdoors or place the wax pot 
next to a fan in front of a window so that 
the fumes are drawn outside. Ideally, a sec- 
ond fan will draw fresh air in. Wear a respi- 
rator with an organic vapor-filter cartridge. 

I wax the design on the cloth with a 
size 10 natural-sable watercolor brush. The 
natural fibers can withstand the tempera- 
ture of heated wax that will cause a syn- 
thetic brush to lose its shape. A tjanting 
tool and cookie cutters are also good. Grasp 
a cookie cutter with a wooden clothespin, 
dip itinto the hot wax, and then stamp the 
image onto the fabric. Turn vour fabric over 
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For direct painting, Coyle first outlines in wax areas to be painted 
around the monoprint. She applies Euro-tex fabric paint thinned 
with retarder and a drop of water, wetting a small area before work- 


ing wm the color. (Photos by Coyle) 


to make sure the wax has soaked through 
completely. If it hasn’t, wax the back. 

For a sott, watercolor effect in a small 
resist-enclosed area, I dampen the fabric 
by painting water on the cloth with a soft 
watercolor brush and absorbing the excess 
moisture with a paper towel. When the fab- 
ric feels damp and cool, it’s ready for the 
paint, which I apply with a watercolor 
brush. A dampened Q-tip encourages the 
paint to bleed into the cloth in semitrans- 
parent gradations of dark to light. 

In large areas, the colors don’t bleed uni- 
formly but tend to separate. To blend opaque 
colors, apply the lightest color first to the 
dry fabric. While the colors are still wet, 
work opaque white (thinned to a workable 
consistency) over the colors with a small 
stencil brush to blend them together, us- 
ing short, light, back-and-forth strokes. Wipe 
the stencil brush with a paper towel from 
time to time so the colors don’t mix together 
completely and lease you with one solid, 
opaque color. As the blended section dries, 
the opaque white tends to separate from 
the colors, producing a curdled effect. To 
prevent this, use a clean, dry stencil brush 
and continue blending the colors every 10 
to 15 minutes until the paint stops curdling. 

To wax over a painted area, wait until the 
applied color has dried thoroughly. You 
can repeat these procedures as many times 
as you want to build up vour design. 

Before removing wax from the completed 
work, scrape off any paint that has dried on 
the wax with a knife or fingernail. If left 
on, the paint or dye may deposit itself on 
the cloth when you remove the wax by 
ironing. Wax fumes are given off during 
ironing, so be sure to ventilate vour work 
area and wear a respirator. I protect my 
ironing board from wax deposits by cover- 
ing it with a heavy cotton cloth, which I 
use only when ironing out wax. I place the 
fabric between sheets of butcher paper and 


set the iron on “cotton.” Ironing will re- 
move most, but not all, of the wax. Dry- 
cleaning will remove the rest. 


Stenciling and stamping—Stencils can en- 
hance a design and produce small repeat 
motifs. Stencils cut out of lightweight mul- 
berry paper, which is handcrafted from lay- 
ers of mulberry bark, are very durable. Mul- 
berry paper is easy to cut with a stencil 
knife or an X-Acto knife. You can use any 
kind of stencil paper, but none will hold up 
to repeated use as well as mulberry paper. 

For stenciling, thicken fabric paint to 
the consistency of Elmer’s Glue. Position 
the stencil on the cloth where you want 
the image, holding it firmly in place. Dab 
the stencil-covered fabric with a large sten- 
cil brush that youve dipped into paint. Lift 
the stencil and wipe the paint from its un- 
derside with a paper towel before reusing it. 

Masking tape makes a good stencil to 
block out a design. Secure good-quality tape 
to vour fabric by rolling a printing braver 
over it. Then, with a stencil brush, apply 
thickened paint to the cloth around the 
tape. Remove the tape carefully while the 
paint is still wet. 

Pink erasers, FaberCastell Artgum, and 
Staedtler Mars-Plastic make convenient, 
permanentstamps for repeat printing. Cut 
them deeply with an X-Acto knife to en- 
sure a clean image. Test the eraser stamp 
as you cut to help refine your design. To 
print with vour eraser stamp, brush fabric 
paint onto a nonabsorbent surface (Plexi- 
glas works well), and stamp the eraser into 
the paint and then onto the cloth. z= 


Kathleen Coyle teaches surface design at 
the Pacific Arts Center and at the Univer- 
sity of Washington Extension in Seattle, 
WA. Her work is available at Shot Silk and 
the Flying Shuttle in Seattle. Photos by 
Roger Schreiber, except where noted. 
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For “On The Road Again with the Fishettes” (1986, 17 in. x 20 in.), Coyle monoprinted the cat on 25-in.-sq. unbleached cotton. After waxing and 
painting the rest of the design, she stitched cloth to the back of the piece and finished the work with sequins and French knots. (Photo by Coyle) 


Fabric paints and additives 


With air-cure fabric paints, such as 
Euro-tex, vou can paint and print directly 
on cloth in several ways. Euro-tex paints 
are semitransparent, so they should be 
applied to white or light-colored fabrics. 
The consistency of the paints straight from 
the jar is not always suitable for a given 
technique. Carmine red, for example, 
comes just right for stenciling, while the 
black is too thin; and many of the colors 
are too thick for direct painting. 
Additives are available, however, to 
thicken, thin, or “extend” the colors, 
allowing for some exciting results. 
Euro-tex comes in many standard 
colors and in six fluorescents (“Primal 
Glow”), all of which can be intermixed. 
Opaque white has more pigment than the 
other Euro-tex colors, which is why it’s 
necessary for monoprinting. The paint sets 
when it has been air-dried for five to 
seven days; it doesn’t have to be heat-set. 
Extender is the paint medium. It’s 
colorless, it’s as thick as the paint itself, 
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and when mixed with colors, it creates 
semitransparent, pastel shades. I’ve mixed in 
as much as 50% extender for very pale shades. 
Retarder is a slightly oily medium 
that, when added to paint, thins it 
and extends your working time by 
slowing the drying. With the addition ofa 
retarder, colors mixed with extender 
can be thinned to a workable consistency 
for hand-painting. You can also thin 
Euro-tex with water. No more than 10% of 
the mixture can be water; otherwise, the 
binding properties of the paint will break 
down, and the painted fabric won't be 
washfast. Paints thinned with about 5% to 
10% retarder are a perfect consistency 
for direct brush-painting. The slower 
drying is also helpful when you want to 
paint a uniform color over a large area of 
cloth. A small addition of retarder will 
give your paint a smooth consistency that’s 
great for achieving a clean, hard edge 
when youre brush-painting. About 15% 
retarder will begin to create blurred, 
bleeding lines—effects that can also be 
interesting. There’s no exact formula for 
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determining how much retarder to add 

for a given effect on a given fabric. Keep a 

sample of the fabric you’re working on 

to test paint colors and consistency. 
Thickener is necessary for 

monoprinting and stencil work. Add 

several drops (.5% to 1%) to 4 oz. of 

paint and stir. Let it sit for 30 to 40 

minutes. If the paint becomes too 

thick, add retarder. —K.C. 


Supplies 

Cerulean Blue Ltd. 

Box 21168 

Seattle, WA 98111 

(206) 443-7744 

Euro-tex fabric paints, dyes, mulberry 
stencil paper, brushes, fabrics, books. 
Catalog, $4.50. 


Daniel Smith Ine. 

4130 Ist Ave., So. 

Seattle, WA 98134 

(800) 426-6740 

Printing supplies, stretcher bars, fabric 
paints. Catalog, $5. 
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Silk for 


Clothing 


Anticipate the unexpected 
with a muslin and samples 


by Karen Selk 


abric intended for clothing 
is one of the most challeng- 
ing textiles to design and 
weave. Our expectations are 
extreme; fabric must move 
gracefully with the body vet 
possess the strength to with- 
stand the movement. In making handwoven 
cloth, we add elements of design and color 
that are not often found in manufactured 
cloth. We play with patterns, textures, un- 
usual blends of fibers, and structures to 
achieve the drape and look most suitable to 
a garment’s style. 

I’ve developed techniques and a philos- 
ophy for working with silk and designing 
fabric and clothing to ensure that all as- 
pects of the cloth will produce a striking, 
vet durable, garment. It’s important to have 
an understanding of silk’s characteristics 
to choose the most appropriate varn, sett, 
and weave structure for each project (for 
detailed information, see “Unraveling Lux- 
ury from a Humble Cocoon,” Threads, No. 21, 
p. 36). But even more important, vou should 
weave a sample to check these characteris- 
tics, as well as shrinkage and colors. [ al- 
ways make a well-fitting muslin, then cal- 
culate how much warp to put on the loom 
by planning the layout of pattern pieces. 


Yarn selection—Fabric woven with silk 
breathes well, has a beautiful drape, and 
can have little or lots of luster. The most 
common silk varns available to weavers are 
high-quality spun silk and noil, extracted 
from both cultivated and wild (tussah) co- 
coons. Theyre available as plied and single 
varns, bouclé, and chenille. The novelty 
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yarns are more difficult to find and can 
cost $15 to $20 more per pound. The tex- 
ture of novelty varns is shown to its best if 
distributed strategically throughout a rela- 
tively untextured cloth. 

Spun-silk varn count, or size, is desig- 
nated by the same system used for wool, 
cotton, and linen. A pair of numbers iden- 
tifies the size of plied varns. For example, 
20/2 is a medium-fine, two-ply yarn. The 20 
indicates that each strand is 20 times finer 
than a #1 silk, which has about 440 yd./Ib. 
To calculate the yardage of any spun-silk 
yarn, multiply the varn size by 440, and 
divide by the ply number. Singles varn of- 
ten has only one number; EC7, for exam- 
ple, is a #7 singles varn. The best way to 
select a varn is to order a set of samples, 
which usually comes with yarn weight and 
vardage information. An experienced weaver 
who has never worked with silk should 
start with a 20/2 silk or heavier yarn. 

Whether the yarn is single or plied af- 
fects the fabric’s hand. A singles yarn gen- 
erally makes stitfer fabric because it’s twisted 
tight enough to be usable as warp. Some of 
the twist ofa singles yarn is undone during 
plying; plied varns are softer and more flexi- 
ble, hold their shape better, and make a 
more supple cloth. Often I want the body 
that a combination of plied-yarn warp and 
singles-yarn weft provide. Plied yarn in the 
warp has the strength to withstand the 
warping process and the smoothness to en- 
sure a clear shed. 

High-quality spun-silk yarn is made from 
damaged, discolored, or imperfectly shaped 
cocoons; short fibers; and the transparent 
envelope abandoned atter the single, mile- 





The longer the floats, the greater the luster. 
Karen Selk’s satin weave of 60/2 silk (left) 
has longer floats than her braided-twill pat- 
tern in the dress of 20/2 silk (center). For the 
plain-weave fabric at right, Selk mixed mer- 
mo wool with 4/2 aqua silk in the warp; the 
weft ts all silk. (Drafts on p. 56) 


long filament has been reeled from the co- 
coon. These fibers are degummed, carded, 
combed, and spun into yarn that has a 
characteristic silk sheen. 

Noil is spun from the short, lackluster 
fibers remaining after higher-quality varn 
is spun. It’s devoid of sheen, breaks more 
easily, and has less body. When placed next 
to a lustrous, smooth silk, its slub texture 
and matte finish create interesting effects. 
The loosely spun areas of noil are fluffy; 
neighboring varns can stick to each other 
instead of opening to form a clear shed, so 
noil is more safely used as a weft yarn. 

Fabrics made from silk yarn tend to pill 
as the short fibers work their way to the 
surface, break, and roll into a clinging ball. 
I use a device called a d-fuzz-it and a bat- 
tery-operated shaver to remove pills from 
handwoven silk garments. I depill the gar- 
ment by following either the warp or weft 
direction. A tightly twisted varn pills less 
than one that’s loosely twisted. 

Combining silk with other fibers is often 
more practical and enhances the existing 
qualities of the individual fiber types. Soft 
wool yarn, such as Australian merino, mixed 
with 50% silk vields a downy cloth with 
extraordinary resilience (photo above). 
Silk augments the limp, delicate nature of 
exotic animal fibers like qiviut, angora, camel 
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down, and alpaca to produce bewitching 
fabrics. Cotton and silk merge to make a 
durable, cool fabric. I combine silk with all 
the natural fibers except linen. Silk’s soft, 
pliant properties seem to conflict with those 
of linen, which is crisp and stiff. I also 
avoid combining silk and synthetic varns. 

Each type of fiber is programmed to shrink 
ata certain rate due to its heritage, so take 
precautions when mixing yarn in the warp. 
A cloth with as diverse a mixture as wool, 
cotton, and silk will be stable when washed 
if only one or two threads of each fiber are 
grouped together; the individual yarns must 
compromise and settle in harmony. If fibers 
are bunched in larger groups (e.g., /A-in.-wide 
bands), the wool will cling together stub- 
bornly and shrink more than the neigh- 
boring band of silk, resulting in unsolicited 
seersucker. No risk is involved when all of 


one yarn type is placed in the warp and an- 
other in the weft; each direction can shrink 
as it likes without affecting the other. 


Structure and pattern— When you're weav- 
ing silk, the most important consideration 
is its slipperiness; it must be sett and beaten 
closer than other natural fibers. Washing 
settles each silk yarn into place but doesn’t 
fill the air spaces between threads, as it 
does for other fibers. An improperly sett 
and beaten silk fabric will have little resis- 
tance to stretching and may cause distor- 
tion in a garment (photo below). It’s also 
hard to cut and sew; it pulls out at the 
seams, stretches out of shape, and catches 
on jewelry. 

Silk is very flexible and can accommo- 
date a closer sett than other natural fibers 
without producing a stiff fabric. I use dif- 
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Yarn 
size 


ferent setts for wool and silk varns of the 
same diameter and weave structure; for a 
twill, I sett a 20/2 wool at 24 epi, and a 20/2 
silk at 28 to 30 epi. Some suggested setts 
are listed in the chart below. 

I use a woven sample to check the sett 
and hand, calculate fabric shrinkage due to 
take-up and washing, look for dyes that 
run, make sure the color is just right, and 
experiment with weave patterns. As a be- 
ginner, I thought samples were a waste, so 
I still have some awful-looking fabric that 
was unsuitable for its intended purpose. 
Silk is too costly not to make a sample. A 
pants ensemble made with a moderately 
fine weight of high-quality spun-silk varn 
costs $175 to $200. 

I put an 8-in.-wide, 36-in.-long warp on 
the loom for a sample. (Youll get about 12 in. 
to 18 in. of warp waste.) The sample is usu- 
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Weaving pattern 


Firm tabby 


Supple tabby | Twill 


Silk must be sett and beaten properly to hang in a garment without 
distortion. The fabric at right, of 12/2 silk yarn, was correctly sett by 
Selk at 20e pi and beaten at 20 ppi. The same yarn, sett at 15 epi and 
beaten at 15 ppi (left) shifts easily. 


For a balanced fabric, beat the cloth so that the picks per inch 
match the ends per inch. 
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ally 7 in. to 7’A in. wide and 20 in. long 
after I’ve removed it from the loom and 
washed it; a smaller sample won't give you 
the true character of the cloth. 

The take-up for silk is about the same as 
for another fiber of the same size. I throw 
the shuttle across the warp at an angle so it 
ends up 3 in. to 5 in. above the fabric’s oppo- 
site edge; then I beat and change the shed 
just as the beater hits the web of the fabric. 

Silk’s sheen will be used to its utmost if 
vou weave structures with floats such as 
satin and twill (drafts below). A weaver can 
produce beautiful cloth and experiment 
with only tabby and twill; both these struc- 
tures have derivatives with floats. 

Twill and tabby, or plain weave, each 
have their own advantages. The weft of a 
twill travels over two or more warps before 
disappearing to the other side of the fabric. 
A twill fabric has more drape than a plain- 
weave cloth but pulls in more. The weft of 
a tabby structure travels over and under 
every other warp, producing a stable fabric 
that doesn’t pull in much, holds its shape 
well, and is very sturdy. I use both struc- 
tures for clothing. Sometimes I prefer twill 
over tabby for flexibility, or tabby over twill 


| Weaving drafts 
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for stability. The same varn must be sett 
and beat tighter for a twill than fora plain 
weave to produce a balanced cloth. 


Garment design and layout—Through neces- 
sity, I’ve developed methods that enable 
me to work very efficiently and that also 
make me feel confident that my finished 
garment will be as attractive as I envisioned 
it would be. I spend one-third of my time 
designing the garment and making sam- 
ples, one-third dressing the loom and weav- 
ing the fabric, and one-third washing and 
sewing the garment together. 

When designing garments, I prefer en- 
sembles, as it’s difficult to match hand- 
wovens with ready-made garments or fab- 
rics. I draw a to-seale, flattened view of 
each garment front and back, which allows 
me to carry design elements throughout. I 
make many photocopies of my flattened 
garment so I can sketch uninterrupted. I 
work with line in order to establish pleas- 
ing proportions and a pleasing distribution 
of design elements. When I’m satisfied with 
the balance of elements, I fold the sketch 
at the shoulder line and examine the front 
and back separately for design appeal. At 





Selk weaves a small section of weft-faced twill on a warp-faced twill background, using a 20/2 


suk warp with a #7 singles silk. A white cotton cord laced through the knotted warp bundles 
and around the front tie-on bar provides tension. Toilet paper spreads the warp threads. 





this stage I’ve usually decided on yarns and 
colors, so I play with variations. 

I take long breaks during the design pro- 
cess to maintain a fresh outlook. I use this 
time to sewa muslin. I make all my fitting 
adjustments on the muslin so I can use it 
as my cutting pattern. The muslin also serves 
as my canvas; I draw right on it with a dis- 
appearing felt-tip pen and can see if I’ve 
placed part of the design in an unflattering 
place or lost the design in an armpit or fab- 
ric fold. Undesirable designs disappear after 
24 hours. When I’m happy with my design, 
I draw over it with a regular felt-tip pen. 

When the muslin fits, I disassemble it 
and use the pieces to cut a clean pattern 
from sheer, nonwoven interfacing with a 
l-in. grid pattern of dots. The interfacing 
“cartoon” tells me exactly where to make 
color changes as I weave. I can pin the car- 
toon to the underside of the cloth so the 
lines of the drawing show through the warp 
threads; the dots enable me to advance the 
cartoon along a straight line. 

The slow process of taking the muslin apart 
focuses my attention on design elements 
that, although they look terrific, will create 
problems when I assemble the garment. 
Lines thatcross the front, shoulder, sleeve, 
and back, for example, are hard to match. 

I think about the warp dimensions after 
I’ve selected the yarn, decided on weave 
structure, designed the garment, and wo- 
ven my sample. Before deciding how to lay 
out the pattern pieces on the fabric, I weigh 
several factors: proficient use of material, 
the narrowest width possible for comfort- 
able weaving, fitting the pieces to the loom 
width, weave structure, and allowance for 
shrinkage. I don’t have long arms, so weav- 
ing cloth wider than 32 in. is not comfort- 
able or efficient. I usually start with the 
widest pattern piece and try to fit all the 
other pieces into that width, with barely 
any waste (drawing, facing page). The most 
effective way to weave a given structure 
may dictate whether you place the pattern 
pieces on the lengthwise or crosswise grain. 


Warping the loom—After my warp plan is 
complete, I prepare the warp. I often use 
two to six colors in the warp, which is an 
efficient way to add richness and depth. I 
wind skeins of silk into balls for measuring 
out the warp because I change colors often. 
It’s a very slow process to change skeins on 
a skein holder and too cumbersome to have 
two or more swifts unwinding at once. 

Silk tends to slip off itself onto the arm of 
the ball winder. A paper-towel tube slipped 
onto the ball-winder arm can alleviate some 
problems; when the silk slides off, at least 
it will wrap around the tube instead of dan- 
gling. After I’ve wound the skeins into 
balls, I place each ball in a bowl as I mea- 
sure out the warp to prevent it from rolling 
around loose. 

While you're winding onto the warping 
board and dressing the loom, try to handle 
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and manipulate the warp as little as possi- 
ble. Fussing and friction will form pill balls. 
Silk’s slickness allows most tangles to fall 
out easily with a shake of the warp varns. I 
warp the loom from back to front to avoid 
the friction of pulling the silk through the 
heddles (see Threads, No. 22, p. 60, for 
more on warping from back to front). I pre- 
fer string heddles (photo, facing page), as 
they're easiest for me to thread, although 
wire heddles would work fine. The older, 
flat-metal heddles fray and cut the silk. 

I don't tie the warp threads to a front 
apron rod. Instead, I tie small bundles of 
warp with an overhand Knot; then I work 
my way across the loom, from right to left, 
lacing a cotton cord through the knotted 
end of each warp bundle and pulling the 
cord tight around a tie-on bar. At the left 
side I tie a slip knot in the cord around the 
bar. To fine-tune the tension, I work across 
the warp again, pulling each bundle with 
my right hand while tightening the cord 
with my left. When I’m satisfied with the 
tension, I replace the slip Knot with an 
overhand knot. This saves 2 in. to 3 in. of 
warp, and it’s a much quicker system of 
getting an even tension. 


Cutting and stitching—Once I’ve woven the 
cloth, corrected any errors, and washed it, 
I’m ready to cut the pieces. I require quiet 
and total concentration so I don’t overlook 
any detail. After laying out the pattern, I 
mentally sew the pieces together before 
cutting. I’ve never felt the need to immedi- 
ately stabilize the edges of cut pieces; if the 
fabric is sett and beat properly, the edges 
won't disintegrate. I finish each piece be- 
fore it joins the garment. I’ve used a serger 
but have found a zigzag and straight stitch 
sufficient. I zigzag straight and mildly 
curved edges. Serging or zigzagging will 
stretch and pucker a sharp curve, like a 
neck edge; I use two rows of closely spaced 
straight stitches on those curves. 

Dull needles can tear holes in fine fabric, 
so I use a new needle foreach project. I use 
100% cotton or silk sewing thread; polvester 
will eventually cut the silk varns. Silk’s 
smoothness can cause the fabric to pucker 
and bunch during sewing; I put tension on 
the fabric by pulling it from behind the 
presser foot and feed dogs to avoid this. 

I’ve learned that lined garments hang 
better, and lining alleviates some stress on 
seams. Perspiration will discolor and even- 
tually deteriorate silk; a lining will absorb 
most of this moisture. I use 100% silk crepe 
de chine, which I prewash in verv hot wa- 
ter. I’ve hand-washed all my completed silk 
clothing and have never had problems with 
the lining fabric shrinking at a different 
rate than my garment cloth. L] 


Karen Selk, who wrote “Unraveling Luxury 
from a Humble Cocoon” (Threads, No. 21, 
p. 36), weaves, teaches, and writes out of 
her studio in Victoria, BC, Canada. 
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Supplies 


Halevon Yarns 

12 School St. 

Bath, ME 04530 

(800) 431-0282 

Cultivated spun silk, 14 colors; 
undyed noil; tussah; bouclés; blends. 
Samples, $23. 


Cherv! Kolander/Aurora Silk 

5806 Vancouver Ave. 

Portland, OR 97217 

(503) 286-4149 

Spun silk, cultivated and tussah; noil; 


handspun cultivated suk from Colombia; 


custom natural dyeing. 


Robin and Russ Handweavers 

533 North Adams St. 

McMinnville, OR 97128 

(503) 472-5760 

Natural cultivated spun silk; noil; 
tussah, 30 colors; chenilles; bouclés; 
blends. Samples, $3.50 plus $2.25 S&H. 


The Silk Tree 

Dept. T, Box 78 

Whonnock, BC, Canada VOM 1S0 

(604) 462-9707 

Undyed only: spun silk, cultivated and 
tussah; noil; bouclés; blends. Mail orcler 
only; sam ples, $4. 


Straw Into Gold 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 

Berkeley, CA 94702 

(415) 548-5241 

Undyed tussah; cultivated spun silk and 
nou, 20 colors; blends; bouclés. Samples, $3. 


Treenway Crafts Ltd. 

725 Caledonia Ave. 

Victoria, BC, Canada V8T 1E4 

(604) 383-1661 

Cultivated spun silk and seminoul, 
36 colors; bouclés. Samples, $3. 


Selk’s dress and jacket were specifically de- 
signed for the cool climate of the Pacific 
Northwest. A 22/2 merino-wool warp provides 
warmth and crease-resistance. The silk weft, 
20/2 coral-colored yarn mixed with emeratd- 
and amethyst-colored single yarn, and spo- 
radic shots of 4/2 aqua-colored silk, give the 
fabric drape and sparkle. The jacket in a twill 
pattern and the dress in a tabby were cut 
from a modified Easy Vogue pattern #7127. 
The materials for this outfit cost approxi- 
mately $110 ($30 for the wool). 
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Warp plan for rhododendron ensemble 


Warp length of 198 in. includes 
loom waste and shrinkage, 
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A New Fit from 
the Old World 


How to give your clothes 
a Kuropean look 


by Sandra Betzina 


Adjustments to a domestic jacket pattern 
Heighten shoulder and sleeve cap by ‘4 to % in. 
Blend to neckline and sleeve-cap notches. 
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o Europeans, great style and 
great fit are of equal importance. 
Clothes must be proportional to 
the body whether theyre bought 

, as ready-to-wear or made from a 
pattern. Europeans expect a good cut in all 
price ranges and will have clothes modified 
to fit. They approach patterns the same 
way; they expect to adjust patterns for a 
custom fit. 

Few Americans subscribe to these stan- 
dards. Our clothes and patterns are usually 
cut fuller to fit a broader range of body 
types. Only in expensive garments do we 
expect that great cut that makes us look 
and feel terrific. Even an unsophisticated 
American buyer knows that expensive gar- 
ments fit differently and are more flattering. 

What we really mean by cut is the sloper 
used by the designer. A sloper is a basic 
pattern to which stvling details and wear- 
ing ease are added. American and European 
patterns are produced from slopers that 
have some basic differences. Most of the 
differences show up clearly in a compari- 
son of a jacket, pants, and a skirt. 

A basic European jacket or shirt has 
broader and squarer shoulders with higher 
armholes than an American one, and the 
bodice and sleeves are shaped to mirror 
the body’s curves. The squarer shoulders 
and a fitted bust and waist make the hips 
appear narrower. The wearer looks slim- 
mer, more in proportion, and less boxy. 

The philosophy of a close, vet comfort- 
able, fit extends to European pants and 
skirts as well. The close fit in the pants seat 
gives more treedom for movement, and the 
pants don’t wrinkle at the crotch when the 
wearer sits. The skirt hangs closer to the 
legs because it is pegged (cut narrower at 
the bottom) for a slender silhouette. 

Having used both American and European 
patterns, J’ll give vou some guidelines for 
modifying American patterns for a European 
fit (see photo at left). You can make these 
changes along with your basic fitting ad- 
justments. Another way to get a European 
fit is to try a European pattern. Once vou 
get the hang of using multisize patterns 
without seam allowances, you'll find them 
a pleasure to work with. 





A snappier jacket—If you took apart a basic 
European jacket and compared it or a Eu- 
ropean pattern with its domestic counter- 
part, vou'd find that the shoulder is about 
'A in. higher and wider in the bodice front 
and back and in the sleeve cap. The arm- 
holes would be about 4 in. higher, and the 
side seams would be curved inward to fit 
closer around the waist. A higher armhole 


Starting with an American-cut pattern, 
Sandra Betzina gave her bolero jacket, fac- 
ing page, a European fit. The armholes are 
higher, and the shoulders are more boxy 
than in the original pattern. (Pattern 
changes are shown to the left of the photo.) 
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is flattering because it creates a longer line 
between armhole and waist. It’s also com- 
fortable, since the bodice doesn’t pull up 
from the waistline when the arm is lifted. 
The combination of a high armhole, a fit- 
ted bodice, and a squarer shoulder pre- 
vents a problem that’s common to Ameri- 
can-cut jackets: a fold at the hollow of the 
shoulder (see photos below). 

You can straighten the armhole line by 
adding 'A in. in width at the shoulders, ta- 
pering to nothing at the notches of the 
armhole pattern (drawing, facing page). If 
vou have narrow shoulders, you can sub- 
tract ‘A in. instead. To complete the square- 
shoulder look, add “4 in. in height to the 
shoulder seam (front and back), tapering 
to nothing at the neckline. The sleeve will 
need adjustments to match those in the 
shoulders; add '/ in. at the top of the sleeve 
cap to accompany the increase in shoulder 
height, blending to nothing by the sleeve- 
cap notches. To set the sleeve in the slightly 
smaller armhole, run an ease line of ma- 
chine basting all around the sleeve instead 
of just over the cap between the notches. 

To raise the armhole, add % in. to the 
underarm seam on the frontand back bod- 
ices and to the sleeve. You can raise them 
higher; just be sure to make the corre- 
sponding adjustments to the sleeve. Taper 
the addition to nothing at the side seam 
and sleeve-cap notches. Raising the arm- 
hole usually requires a better fit in the 
bust area, so vou may want to make a mus- 
lin of the jacket first. 


Slenderizing pants and skirts—On a_ pat- 
tern for European pants, the front-crotch 
depth is about 7A in. shorter than on a pat- 
tern for domestic pants (photo, p. 60). A 
shorter front crotch brings the inner leg 





Squared shoulders and armholes set higherin  Bagginess, visible in the shoulder of this 
the bodice are typical of a European-cut jacket. 


seam more toward the front and eliminates 
excess fabric above the front crotch, which 
tends to wrinkle when you sit. To modify a 
domestic pants pattern, subtract “% in., ta- 
pering to nothing at about 7 in. below the 
crotch (drawing at top left, p. 60). 

European pants are also about % in. wider 
at the upper center front, which places the 
seam more on grain and makes the pants 
roomier across the tummy. The extra % in. 
tapers to nothing at the beginning of the 
front-crotch curve. 

The lower front leg is narrower by about 
“4 in. on the inner and outer leg seams, ta- 
pering to nothing at about 7 in. below the 
crotch seam on the inner leg, and to the 
hipline on the outer leg. The amount of ta- 
pering varies from one pair of pants to the 
next, depending on style. Unless you're very 
tall, a pants leg wider than 16 in. is unflat- 
tering. A pants leg narrower than 14 in. is 
difficult to get over the foot. Always mea- 
sure the pants-pattern width to determine 
the ideal amount of tapering. 

The differences between European and 
domestic pants are obvious on the pants 
back. The European back-crotch curve is 
about '4 in. deeper, which adds room in 
the seat and prevents the pants from pull- 
ing down from the waist when the wearer 
sits. In addition, the back-crotch depth on 
European pants is about ‘A in. longer, taper- 
ing to nothing at 8 to 9 in. down the inner 
leg seam at the back. A longer back-crotch 
curve allows the crotch to fit snugly around 
and under the seat, eliminating the need 
for extra length from waist to seatfor move- 
ment. The European crotch length is about 
“4 in. shorter than its domestic counter- 


part. Few Americans like such a close-tit- 
ting crotch, so if you're using a European 
pattern rather than modifying a domestic 





jacket, is common in American-cut clothes. 
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Adjusting a domestic pants pattern for a European fit 


Add *% in. at center front and blend to 
beginning of crotch curve. 


Shorten crotch 
curve by 4 in. 





Peg the leg by subtracting % in. 
from both sides. 





Pattern adjustments for a straight skirt 





Peg the skirt by increasing 
seam allowance and 
blend to hipline. 
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Finished skirt 


Deepen crotch 
curve by % in. 






and blend. 

Lengthen a 
crotch line 
by % in. L 





as 


8 to 


Peg the leg. Add 17 in. to inner leg. Subtract 
2 in. from outer leg. 


Differences between the 
crotch cut of American and 
European pants are easier 

to see if the patterns are laid 
one on top of the other. 

The American pattern (tan) 
has a shallower front crotch 
but a deeper back crotch than 
the European pattern. The 
European pattern has no 
seam allowances. 





A pegged skirt with a hem cir- 
cumference that is smaller than 
the hips makes the wearer 

look slender. 


one, you might want to add 2 to % in. to 
the length of both the front and back pat- 
terns to reach a comfortable compromise. 

The ‘A-in.-longer back-crotch curve of Eu- 
ropean pants fits around and under the 
seat, resulting in an inseam that hangs 
more to the pants front and pants that 
hang on grain even after they fit over the 
curve of the fanny. To adjust a domestic 
pants pattern, to complement this change 
in drape (drawing at top right), narrow the 
outside of the back leg by 2 in., tapering to 
nothing at the hipline. Extend the inner 
lower leg by about 1 in., tapering to noth- 
ing at 8 to 9 in. below the crotch. Most peo- 
ple find it easier to start with a European 
pants pattern than to adjust a domestic 
one, and they get better results. 

Pegging a straight skirt (bottom draw- 
ings) is simpler than pegging pants legs. 
Just redraw the seamline at the skirt bot- 
tom at least % in. inside; taper the wider 
seam allowance back to the traditional seam 
allowance at the hipline. 


Trying a European pattern — Besides reflect- 
ing a different sloper in fit, a European pat- 
tern differs from a domestic one in the ab- 
sence of seam and hem allowances. Using a 
pattern without seam allowances has sev- 
eral advantages. The tissue can be taped to- 
gether at the shoulder and side seams and 
tried on, giving an accurate placement of 
neckline, shoulder seam, armscye, darts, 
and styling details without the encumbrance 
of seam allowances, which are added after 
alterations are made. A more realistic pic- 
ture of the proportions of the finished gar- 
ment is possible, plaids can be more accu- 
rately placed during layout, and since fusible 
interfacings are less bulky when not in- 
cluded in seams and hems, cutting exact 
replicas of patterns without seam allowances 
for interfacing is faster and more accurate. 

Only Burda, a West German company, 
offers individually packaged European pat- 
terns in the U.S. Burda’s patterns have 
multilingual instructions, including Eng- 
lish. Each pattern includes five to seven 
sizes. What at first glance seems to be an 
obstacle becomes an advantage in achiev- 
ing a perfect fit. Multisize patterns, Euro- 
pean or domestic, are ideal for the figure 
that’s one size on top and another on the 
bottom or for the figure that’s a size larger in 
the front or back. Clearly marked multisize 
lines enable the sewer to use different sizes 
for different parts of the body. While most 
home sewers are knowledgeable enough to 
add at the side seams, few can successfully 
grade a pattern up or down a size in all 
areas. Multisize patterns eliminate the pos- 
sibility of grading errors. Pattern sizes can 
be changed many times throughout the 
garment, but you must remember to use 
the same size where pattern pieces are joined; 
e.g., at the shoulder, sleeve cap, and armscye. 

The real key to perfect fit with a European 
pattern lies in a complete set of accurate 
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body measurements. You'll need measure- 
ments of the full bust, waist, full hip, front- 
waist length, back-waist length, shoulder, 
sleeve length, upper-arm width, back width, 
bust point, and neck. Work with a friend 
knowledgeable in taking accurate body mea- 
surements. If you don’t have such a friend, 
consider hiring a dressmaker to take your 
measurements. Burda Patterns has put out 
an excellent 90-minute video, Secret of the 
European Fit. This video is a good primer 
for working with European patterns; it has 
a segment on exactly how and where to 
take all body measurements. 

European patterns list European sizes 
(84 to 54) with corresponding American 
sizes printed underneath. The European 
size is not a body measurement, just as a 
domestic size is not a body measurement. 
All pattern companies add ease to their 
patterns, but the ease isn’t uniform from 
company to company. A domestic pattern 
has greater ease than a European pattern 
and often fits a larger figure than the pat- 
tern measurement indicates. If you usually 
buy a size smaller than indicated for your 
full-bust measurement or a different size 
for a loose-fitting garment, rethink before 
deciding on a European pattern size. When 
working with a European pattern, use the 
guidelines that match vour measurements. 

Before you begin to adjust the pattern 
pieces in a multisize pattern, compare your 
body measurements with the pattern mea- 
surements. Circle the pattern size corre- 
sponding to each measurement. For exam- 
ple, your measurements may correspond 
to a size 10 in the shoulder, a size 12 in the 
bust, anda size 14 in the waist and the hip. 
Using a felt-tip or highlighter pen, trace 
over the seamline on the pattern corre- 
sponding to vour size for that section of the 
garment, indicated by your measurements 
(see photo at top right). Crossing over from 
one size to the next is very easy on a multi- 
size pattern; it can be done freehand or 
with a curved ruler. Don’t add seam allow- 
ances or hem allowances at this stage. Cut 
away excess tissue from seamlines that you 
have highlighted. 

You may add seamlines and hems by us- 
ing a tape measure or a seam gauge, but 
there are two notions designed expressly 
for this purpose. A rotary cutter with an 
adjustable seam-allowance arm measures 
the seam allowance and cuts the fabric si- 
multaneously. If you prefer scissors, try the 
double tracing wheel with a chalk marker, 
available from Burda. Run the tracing wheel 
along the edge of the pattern. The chalk 
marker will leave a streak of chalk to indi- 
cate the cutting line. Since the Burda chalk 
marker leaves a fatter line than is desir- 
able, mark the fabric with a line at spaced 
intervals. Use whatever seam-allowance 
width you're most comfortable with, per- 
haps narrower at the neck and armholes 
and wider at the waist and hips. Don’t for- 
get to add a hem allowance. 
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To adjust a multisize European pattern, follow the lines for the size that matches your mea- 
surements. This shirt-back pattern is traced along lines for size 38 at the neck, shoulder, and 


armhole, but for size 42 at the side seam. 





Betzina outlines the pattern pieces she needs on the master sheet out of a Ewropean pattern 
magazine with a heavy felt-tip pen. She locates the patterns on the sheet by the reference 
numbers and by the type of line—solid, dotted, broken, etc.—that defines the pattern pieces. 


Other sources of European patterns are 
Neue Mode and burda MODEN pattern mag- 
azines, which offer 20 to 100 patterns in 
every monthly issue. There is an instruc- 
tion supplement in English, and patterns 
in one or two popular sizes are printed on 
sheets of paper that resemble road maps 
(bottom photo, above). Numbers next to 
the photo of the garment indicate the size 
and pattern number. The pattern instruc- 
tions give the color and type of line (solid, 
dotted, broken, etc.) that defines the pat- 
tern pieces on the “maps.” Numbers on the 
sheet margins make the search easier. (If 
vou don't fall into the popular size, you 
must grade the pattern up or down or make 
a muslin.) After you locate a pattern piece 
on the sheet, trace over the lines with a 
felt-tip or highlighter pen. To obtain each 
pattern without cutting up the sheet, trace 


over highlighted pattern lines with a trac- 
ing wheel and waxed paper. Sample copies 
of these magazines are available for $5 
each plus $2 shipping and handling from 
GLP International, 560 Sylvan Ave., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ 07632; (212) 736-7455 or 
(201) 871-1010. Yearly subscription rates 
are $54 for burda MODEN and $60 for 
Neue Mode. Pail 


Sandra Betzina, syndicated sewing col- 
umnist, teaches at The Sewing Workshop 
m San Francisco, CA. She ts the author of 
Power Sewing: New Ways to Make Fine 
Clothes Fast (1985, $20) and has produced 
two videos, Power Sewing: Designer Details 
Made Easy (1987, $34) and Pants That Fit 
(1988, $19.95), available from Power 
Sewing, World Trade Center, Suite 275H, 
San Francisco, CA 94111. 
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they’re ideal for strenuous activity, but because they're easy to sew, fit, and manufacture. 
Arlene Haislip’s Lite Speed line gets a workout. (Photo by Clarke) 
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Nylon/spandex garments have revolutionized the sportswear industry, not only because 


Sewing 
Stretch 


How to handle 
Spandex 


fabrics 





by Arlene Haiship 


any sewers think that if 
knits are challenging to 
sew, elasticized knits 
_— & >» must be murder. The 
fact is that while knits, and particularly 
those made with spandex, were revolution- 
izing the actionwear industry, they were 
also simplifying almost every aspect of sew- 
ing, from stitching seams to pattern draft- 
ing and fitting. Sewing spandex knits on 
the machine without stretching them and 
making the seams sturdy and attractive takes 
some testing, but the photos of test seams 
at right should prove helpful. Once you’ve 
mastered this, vou can begin to explore the 
simplified patterns and comfortable, un- 
critical fit that spandex fabrics provide. 

My experience as a spandex-fabric retailer, 
and lately as a manufacturer of spandex 
actionwear, hasn’t been in the realm of 
high fashion, where spandex is starting to 
appear, but the same sewing information 
will apply if that’s where you want to go. 
After all, it’s the characteristics that make 
spandex fabrics ideal for action that have 
attracted fashion designers to them: easy 
care, easy fit, easy manufacture. 





Types of spandex fabrics—Spandex is a ge- 
neric term used in the U.S. for an elastic 
fiber around which various other fibers are 
spun, creating what the industry calls a 
core-spun varn. The resulting varn has the 
characteristics of the outer spun fiber, but 
it will stretch and recover. Lycra is the 
trade name for spandex made by Dupont. 

Most actionwear stretch fabric is made of 
spandex and nylon and is knit, but span- 
dex has been blended with all the natural 
fibers and has been woven into crepes, 
denims, and corduroys (photo, p. 64). 
Nvlon/spandex fabrics remain the most 
common, but even they varv in weight, in 
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percentage of spandex used, and in the way 
theyre Knit. Each of these factors affects 
how the fabric performs. The variations in 
weight are easy to identify by touch, and 
the directions of greatest stretch make it 
easy to determine how the fabric was knit. 
As the fabric gets heavier, it loses some of 
its stretch, and the added weight makes the 
garment less comfortable. So, when choos- 
ing your fabric, you'll need to decide how 
vou want the end garment to pertorm. If 
comfort and ease of movement are more 
important than durability, then choose a 
lighter-weight fabric. 

For our Lite Speed line of active sports- 
wear (see photo at left), we chose a 5-o0z. to 
6-oz. fabric. This is heavy enough to be du- 
rable and opaque, vet light enough to re- 
tain maximum stretch. For a cross-country 
ski suit, I’d choose a 5.5-0z to 8-oz. fabric, 
perhaps cut one size larger to fit over insu- 
lated underwear, as comfort and ease of 
movement are the primary requirements 
for this type of garment. However, for 
stretch downhill ski pants, ’d use a 12-o0z. 
to 14-oz. fabric because it’s more durable 
and warmer. This same tabric would make 
excellent pants for everyday horseback rid- 
ing, while for show riding I might choose 
specialty fabrics like those in the photo on 
p. 64. These heavier fabrics will still be 
comfortable for pants, but they won’t have 
nearly the stretch nor the body-conforming 
qualities of lighter-weight fabrics. At the 
other end of the scale, the very lightweight 
(under 5 oz.) nylon/spandex fabrics would 
be excellent choices for lingerie. 


One- and two-way streteh—Knit spandex 
fabric is available in raschel and tricot. 
Both are complex warp-knit structures, but 
for the home sewer the main distinction is 
that tricot stretches equally lengthwise and 
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breaks. 









Tensions are 
too loose; 
threads pull 
through 

to front. 





crosswise (two-way stretch), while raschel 
stretches far more lengthwise than crods- 
wise (one-way stretch). In a raschel-knit 
fabric, the spandex-containing varns are 
laid down in parallel, lengthwise rows, and 
nonstretch fibers are knit around them, so 
they have great lengthwise stretch but no 
more crosswise stretch than ordinary knits. 
They usually contain 10% or less spandex. 

Tricot knit spandex fabrics are knit en- 
tirely with yarns containing spandex, so 
they stretch in both directions and havea 
higher percentage of spandex—usually about 
17% to 20%. They’re especially good for 
active-sportswear garments. 

Woven spandex fabrics can have either 
one- or two-way stretch, depending on 
which yarns—warp, weft, or both—contain 
the spandex. Whether youre using lxnits or 
wovens, if you have a one-way stretch, the 
rule is to cut so that the maximum stretch 
goes around the body, not lengthwise. 

When youre shopping for spandex, you'll 
find that price is a good measure of quality, 
but only on plain, solid-color fabrics. With 
fabrics that are more elaborately decorated, 
it’s harder to tell what youre paying for. 
Besides checking the feel and drape for 
vour project, stretch the fabric hard near 
both edges, checking for good recovery. 


Choosing a pattern—Patterns designed for 
nylon/spandex knits are usually reduced 
in size by 10% to 25%, depending on the 
design. If the garment is a close-fitting one 
designed for tricot knit spandex fabric, the 
sizing will be reduced in length and cir- 
cumference, and you must use a tricot knit 
spandex fabric for these patterns if you 
wantthe finished garment to fit well and to 
stretch with the body. For example, Green 
Pepper pattern #409, a bicycle-racing-shorts 
pattern that’s designed for tricot knit span- 


One looper 
tension is 
too tight; 

looper threads 
should join 
at fabric edges. 
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dex fabric, has been reduced in circumfer- 
ence by 25%, and the crotch depth has 
been reduced by 20%. The crotch depth is 
reduced less because the shorts are sup- 
posed to come up higher on the waist than 
regular shorts. On the other hand, our rac- 
ing-suit pattern #408 is reduced in cir- 
cumference by only 15% because this gar- 
ment is to be worn over insulated underwear. 
The crotch depth hasn’t been reduced 
much, because its long front zipper pre- 
vents the garment from stretching in length. 
Our shorts pattern #404 has been reduced 
in size even less, and hardly at all in length, 
because we intended it for the more widely 
available, less flexible, raschel knits. Swim- 
wear patterns generally are designed for 
raschel knit fabrics because they need more 
stretch around than lengthwise. 

The point of all this is that it’s important 
to find out what kind of fabric your pattern 
was designed around and what its end use 
is expected to be. Read the envelope, and 
use the stretch guides on it. Because these 
fabrics vary a lot in stretch as the weight of 
the fabric changes, there’s no better way to 
ensure that your fabric will work. 

The reduced stretch of the heavier-weight 
and woven spandex fabrics is less of a fac- 
tor in garment sizing. Usually vou can treat 
these fabrics like knit fabrics that don’t 
have spandex, so take out any excess ease 
in the pattern, but don’t make the garment 
smaller than your body measurements. 


Needle, thread, marking, and cutting—I use 
a small size (9 to 11) ballpoint needle for 
nvlon/spandex fabrics. These fabrics are 
densely woven, and the ballpoint needle 
separates the fibers without damaging them. 

A good-quality, all-purpose size 50 polves- 
ter thread is my choice. It’s stronger than a 
comparable weight cotton or cotton-covered 
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Spandex fabrics come in a bewilclering range, from bulletproof corduroys to see-through 
lace. Clockwise from top: A gauzy, wool crepe; a woven silk jacquard; cotton lace, with an inter- 
woven grid of spandex threads; two cotton-textired knits; two wool wovens for riding breeches. 


polyester thread, and there’s also some 
stretch to it, so it’s less likely to break un- 
der the extremes of tension that these gar- 
ments undergo. Many people recommenda 
popular serger thread called woolly nylon 
for spandex actionwear, but after a thorough 
test in which the seams split on all our 
manufactured samples, we've concluded 
that it isn’t strong enough, and it makes 
tension adjustments a nightmare. 

All spandex knits, and most wovens, need 
to be laid out “with nap” for cutting, since 
the knit stitches are directional, and colors 
will appear to change if vou aren’t consis- 
tent. I prefer not to prewash nvylon/spandex 
because it often seems to cut a little more 
easily before the manufacturer’s finishing 
sizing is washed away. Unfortunately, this 
sizing can sometimes cause slipped stitches, 
so you must be willing to test a swatch first. 
Otherwise, go ahead and prewash. With 
sharp scissors, vou should have no trouble. 
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Sewing spandex on the machine—All of the 
nylon/spandex fabrics are particularly 
well-suited for sewing with an overlock 
machine because overlocked seams stretch 
so well. The settings of the machine may 
need to be adjusted to accommodate the 
stretch of different fabrics, but once set, al- 
most all the construction can be done with 
the overlock. The stitch width should be 
set as close to '4 in. as possible. The stitch 
length should be set at the closest setting, 
allowing no more than ‘6 in. between 
stitches. This will give the stitches more 
stretch and will make a smoother stitching 
line on the outside of the garment. The ten- 
sion may also need to be loosened slightly. 
Do a test seam at least 12 in. long; then 
stretch the seam lengthwise as hard as pos- 
sible. The stitches shouldn’t break if the 
machine is properly adjusted. Next, hold 
the fabric on each side of the seamline and 
pull it crosswise. The stitches shouldn't 





Spandex fabrics 

Most fashion-fabric stores carry 
spandex fabrics in their swimwear 
departments. They can also be ordered 
from the following places: 


Britex-By-Mail 

146 Geary St. 

San Francisco, CA 94108 

(415) 392-2910 

Good collection of fashion fabrics with 
spandex; also some nylon/s pandex. 


Equi-Breeches 

Box 1242 

Southern Pines, NC 28387 

(919) 692-3786 

Elizabeth Guffey imports a few superb 
heavyweight two-way-stretch spandex 
fabrics from Europe for her custom- 
riding-breeches business; sold by the yard. 


The Green Pepper, Inc. 

941 Olive St. 

Eugene, OR 97401 

(503) 345-6665 

Regularly stocks nylon/spandex tricot 
and raschel fabrics, Teflon press cloths, 
and 100% polyester thread. Catalog, #2. 


G Street Fabrics 

11854 Rockville Pike 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(800) 333-9191; (301) 231-8998 

Good collection of fashion fabrics with 
spandex; also some nylon/spandex. 


Nylon/spandex patterns 
The Green Pepper, Inc. (see address above) 


Kwik-Sew Patterns Co., Inc. 
3000 Washington Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, MN 55411 
(800) 328-3953 


Prime Moves 

Box 8022 

Portland, OR 97207 
(503) 235-0678 


Stretch & Sew 
Box 185 

Eugene, OR 97440 
(503) 726-9000 









Elastic hems 


Spandex y. 
fabric, =~ 


wrong j 
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Fold elastic 
to wrong side. 


Turn fabric over and topstitch with 

a double needle, checking tensions to 
see that zigzag underneath isn’t 
pulled flat when hem is stretched. 
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Do-it-yourself spandex? 


by David Page Coffin 


Among the most intriguing fabrics to 
cross my desk in preparation for this 
article were several that weren't 
actually made of spandex but that had 


been given some of spandex’s wonderful 


flexibility in clever ways that could 
be duplicated at home. The idea isn’t 
new, but considering how attractive 


the fabrics are (and how expensive—one 


of the silk prints is $1935/yd.), it 
seems to take on new meaning. 
The silk prints at right were sewn 


down flat, in a continuous, meandering 


allover pattern, to a lightweight piece 


of one-way-stretch spandex knit, while 


the spandex was stretched. As a result, 
when the spandex relaxes, the silk 
ecrinkles up in an apparently random 
way and thus has the same one-way 
stretch that the knit underlayer has. 
Another approach that I saw in a red 


rayon velvet (a mere $90/yd.) is to stitch 


the fabric in the same meandering 


pattern, but not onto anything. Instead, 


elastic thread is used in the bobbin, 


which relaxes to create a texture in the 


velvet like a Shar-pei’s coat, complete 
with two-way stretch. 

These are variations on an idea I 
first saw in my sewing machine’s 
decorative-stiteh manual. But I never 
tried it, perhaps because the manual 
called it smoecking, and I knew it 
wasr't really smocking. The idea is to 
thread your bobbin with elastic 
thread, under no tension, and then to 
stitch straight lines across fabric, 


holding it taut until youre done. When 


come to the outside of the fabric. If they do, 
then your tension is too loose. 

In order to achieve sergerlike results 
with spandex fabrics on a zigzag machine, 
vou'll need to set the stitch length at 16 to 
18 stitches per inch, and the width at ap- 
proximately “% in. Without allowing the 
right-hand stitches to fall off the raw edge 
of the fabric, sew a sample seamline; test it 
by pulling both lengthwise and crosswise. 
If the stitches break, loosen both the top 
and bottom tensions slightly. When prop- 
erly adjusted, the seamline threads won't 
break, and they won't pull to the outside of 
the fabric. 

Whether you sew with a serger or a zig- 
zag sewing machine, hold the fabric taut— 
not stretched—as it goes through the ma- 
chine. The dense stitches of either ma- 
chine, properly adjusted, will distort the 
tabric if it’s allowed to stretch, and it simply 
isn’t necessary. 
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you relax the fabric, it compresses 
into a variety of amazingly regular 
patterns, if you’ve been careful, and 
depending on which decorative stiteh 
you've used. I thought it was hokey. 
Consulting with sewing-machine 
magician Jan Saunders (see her 
“Sewing with Knits,” Threads, 
No. 19, p. 60), I learned that the kind 
of elastic you use makes all the 
difference. A Swiss elastic called 
Gold-zack, distributed by Viking dealers, 
is a polyester core-spun thread that 
wont disintegrate in your bobbin. You 
have to hand-feed the thread onto the 
winding bobbin without stretching it, 
but then you put it in the case under 
the normal tension spring, like 
ordinary thread (most dealers suggest 
buying a special case for this). Instead 
of holding the cloth vou’re sewing 
under constant tension, Saunders 
suggests that under the fabric you 
use a Strip of adding-machine tape or 
computer paper for wide areas. This 
will hold the whole thing more or less 
flat until you tear the paper away, a 
bit of a chore, but Saunders has tried 
easier-to-remove tear- or Wash-away 
underlayers—they don’t work. I stitched 
the rayon velvet at right with the 
feed dogs down and a darning foot and 
made a variety of big, regular zigzags. 
Does anyone else have ideas? We hope 
someone will take up the challenge. 


David Page Coffin is an associate 
editor of Threads. 


If vou have only a straight-stitch sew- 
ing machine, you can ignore these direc- 
tions and stretch each seam as hard as you 
can as you sew it. There’s no other way to 
build in stretch with straight stitches, but 
vou'll never achieve the flexible seams that 
can be produced by the serger or zigzag 
machine. Test all your straight-stitch 
seams, and overstitch any that have popped 
stitches, restretching as you go. 


Finishing techniques—You can turn hems 
up and finish them by using a zigzag stitch. 
However, a much more professional way to 
finish hems is to use a double needle and 
stitch from the right side of the fabric, 
catching the raw edge with both needles, 
including elastic in the fold if you like, as is 
shown in the drawing on the facing page. 
The stitch length should be set at 8 to 10 
stitches per inch. First do a test seamline 
and stretch it. If the threads break, loosen 





These lightweight woven fabrics have been 
given all the stretch of spandex by being 
overstitched, either directly onto a layer of 
spandex (praits) at the factory, or with an 
elastic bobbin thread (red velvet) at home. 


the tensions, especially the bobbin ten- 
sion, slightly. 

Most sportswear manufacturers use either 
elastic or zippers in nylon/spandex gar- 
ments. It’s easier to apply a zipper if you 
use a narrow strip of iron-on interfacing 
under the zipper to keep the fabric from 
stretching while you sew in the zipper. I 
use a Teflon press cloth when I apply the 
interfacing to ensure that the iron doesn’t 
melt the nylon fibers. If you want to use 
buttons and buttonholes, or snaps, stabi- 
lize the fabric with iron-on interfacing 
underneath the fastener. For years I man- 
aged without interfacing, but since I’ve tried 
it, I'd never apply fasteners without it. [] 


Arlene Hatslip is president of The Green 
Pepper, for which she designs Green Pep- 
per patterns and the bicycle and aerobics 
clothing The Green Pepper manufactures 
under the trade name Lite Speed. 
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Handmade puppets 
from homespun hair 
to embroidered toes 


by Lynn Stracka Schuster 


~ ears ago, my weaving instruc- 
tor told me I could make felt 
by placing layers of carded 
wool between two pieces of 

FF muslin, basting them together, 
and agitating the “pillow” in hot, soapy wa- 
ter. AS a novice fiber artist, I didn’t realize 
that I had already used this technique to 
ruin one of my favorite woolen sweaters; I 
decided to test my instructor’s theory. Of 
course she was right. Wool always felts when 
agitated in hot water because it’s covered 
with microscopic scales that open up in 
the hot water. Agitation causes the fibers to 
bond together. But once you have felt, what 
do you do with it? 

I wanted to create pieces that were not 
only aesthetically pleasing but also so ap- 
pealing that they would draw the viewer 
close enough to touch the work and inter- 
act with it. This wasn’t my only goal, how- 
ever. | also wanted to make something that 
would be fun—thus my decision to make 
puppets that evolved as caricatures of peo- 
ple ’'d seen somewhere along the way (fac- 
ing page). The weatherman from a Mid- 
western TV station had always struck me as 
unique. He became one of my puppets, as 
did a man I had seen walking down the 
street in Chicago. I’m not exactly sure where 
the ideas for the others came from, except 
that Mr. Richards, the weatherman, needed 
a wife, and I had some natural black fleece 
that seemed to want to become Ruby. Sal is 
just Sal. 

My first step was to design a pattern. I 
started with the head. Looking at myself in 
the mirror, I opened and closed my mouth 
a few times and decided I needed a piece 
for the face that would extend down to the 
mouth, an upper palate, a lower palate, a 
tongue, and a chin; a nose, eyes, and ears 
would also be necessary. Besides the head, 
I needed a front and back body, arms, and 
legs. With these basic pieces (drawing, p. 69), 
I was able to create all five puppets. 
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I wanted my puppets to be made almost 
entirely from raw wool. So, in addition to 
making the felt for their bodies, I hand- 
spun the varn for sewing them together 
and making their hair; and I made most of 
their clothing with felt or crocheted hand- 
spun yarn. I also used some commercial 
silk varn for special garments. Mrs. Rich- 
ards is especially proud of her beautiful 
sillkk shawl, and Bad Sal the Bartly always 
wears her silk dress out on the town. 


Making felt— Before I can make felt, I choose 
and prepare the wool. I like Romney fleece 
because of its high quality and long staple 
(fiber length). Although I’ve often heard 
that lower-grade wool works better for felt- 
ing, I don’t agree. I enjoy using a high- 
quality wool with lots of luster and a beau- 
tiful crimp (the natural waviness of the 
wool fiber). I think the felt made from it is 
rich-looking and has a wonderful texture. 

My fleece comes straight off the sheep, so 
I must wash it before I can do anything. I 
have an old-fashioned wringer washing 
machine that I reserve for washing wool 
and making felt because felting can be hard 
on more sophisticated models. I fill the tub 
with lukewarm water (I don’t want to shock 
the fiber with hot water), mild soap, like 
Ivory Liquid, and Calgon water softener. 
The wool soaks in this bath, and ’'m care- 
ful not to agitate it. (I don’t want it to turn 
into felt vet.) I change the water a few 
times to get out all the dirt and grease. 

I make one puppet at a time and spin 
enough varn to sew the body together and 
to use for clothing and hair. I usually over- 
spin the yarn that I plan to use for hair to 
create kinks and curls. 

With a drum carder, I card enough batts 
(10 to 12) to felt fabric that P11 cut for the 
puppet’s body and clothing (three to four 
pieces of felt). These sheets of carded wool, 
with all the fibers running in the same di- 
rection, are about 12 in. x 24 in. I place 


them in three layers perpendicular to each 
other on a piece of muslin. This arrange- 
ment helps to prevent holes from forming. 
It’s important to make sure the batts cover 
20% to 30% more surface area than the 
size of the finished piece, as there will be 
that much shrinkage. Then I place another 
piece of muslin on top and baste the pillow 
around the edges and through the center. I 
baste in rows about 1 in. apart with about 
1-in.-long stitches. Wool won’t felt to cot- 
ton fabric, and stitching it together helps 
keep all the layers in place. 

The actual felting takes place in my wringer 
washing machine. I can regulate the time 
and amount of water very easily. I fill the 
tub with hot, soapy water and some Calgon 
and throw the pillow into it, pushing it 
down to get it thoroughly saturated. Then I 
agitate it for about five minutes. In that 
short amount of time I’ve made soft felt. 
The longer the agitation, the harder the felt 
becomes. You can also make it harder by 
refelting it a few times, but the process 
can’t be reversed. I use a soft-to-medium 
felt for my puppets. With extra time and 
muscle, you can also make felt in the bath- 
tub, agitating the pillow by hand. 

The nose and the eyes are the only pieces 
that I don’t construct from the flat sheet of 
felt. To make a nose, I lay carded fleece in 


Lynn Schuster’s friends, clockwise from top: 
Mr. Richards, the weatherman, should have 
retired long ago. He forgets little things— 
like what color sock he has just put on his 
right foot. Well-endowed Ruby is quite a 
temptress. Although most of the wardrobe 
for The Man from Chicago came from alleys, 
his PF Flyers are new and still have their 
little rubber (embroidered felt) labels. 
Mrs, Richards thinks she’s very beautiful, even 
though one leg is slightly shorter as a result 
of a childhood mishap. Bad Sal the Barfly 
feels very fine in her hand-dyed, crocheted 
silk dress. (Photo by Marybeth Stracka) 
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Schuster begins a puppet with the face. First she sews the upper and 
lower palates and tongue together with the stitching on the inside. 
Above, she attaches the upper face and chin to the mouth with blan- 
ket stitch. Next, shell add the features and assemble the body. Designer 
shoes (below) complete a puppet’s character. Schuster studied her 
oun shoes to construct The Man From Chicago’s P.F. Flyers. Embroi- 
dered felt labels and handspun shoelaces complete the effect. Ruby’s 


layered flip-flops required designer feet—complete with toes. (Top 


J 
- 


an approximate triangle shape a little larger 
than the finished size on a piece of muslin. 
I place two tightly rolled pieces of muslin 
about 3 in. long on the triangle, making 
sure that they don’t touch each other and 
that they extend beyond the bottom edge 
of the triangle, as shown in the photo at 
lett, above. Then more carded fleece goes 
over the muslin rolls, and another sheet of 
muslin goes over the entire pile, and I baste 
it together. After felting, I remove all four 
pieces of muslin. Because of the muslin 
rolls between the two layers of wool, the 
layers can’t felt together there, leaving holes 
for nostrils. 

I felt the eyes by tying two balls of fleece 
tightly in a nylon stocking. Scrap edges 
from the large sheet of felt become eyelids 
and ears. To add dimension to a face, you 
can sew large, lavered eyelids invisibly un- 
derneath, as I did for The Man from Chicago. 

Next, I cut my pattern pieces for the 
head, mouth, body, and legs; and I design 
the felt clothing. I studied a pair of my own 
shoes to see what basic shapes I’d need. 
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Since wool doesn't felt to cotton, when the two fleece triangles have 
been felted into a nose, Schuster withdraws the muslin rolls to reveal 
realistic nostrils. (Photo by William E. Schuster) 


Tied shoes require one piece for the toe 
and tongue, one for each side, and another 
for the sole. Each puppet has his or her 
own designer shoes, ranging from layered 
flip-flops to wool-stuffed high heels. Finally, 
I choose a color scheme and dye the felt 
and yarn with Ciba Kiton chemical dyes. 


Constructing the puppets—I stitch each 
puppet together by hand, using blanket 
stitch and my handspun yarn (top photo, 
right). Since felt is bonded together and 
has no grain, it won't ravel, so I can let the 
edges show and use the stitching as a de- 
sign element. Each of my puppets changed 
from my original idea, coming alive with 
each piece I added. 

The Man from Chicago was supposed to 
have an overcoat, but the coat was too bulky 
at the shoulders, so I gave him a crocheted 
silk muscle shirt instead. His red P.F. Flyer 
hightops (bottom photo, right), are complete 
with laces and little embroidered “flyer” 
tags on the heels, just like the ones I pulled 
off my shoes when I was a kid. 


photo by Wiliam E. Schuster; bottom photo by Marybeth Stracka) 





Sometimes I feel inefficient when I’m 
crocheting—I just make it up as I go. When 
I put Ruby’s sweater on her, it hung un- 
evenly because I'd accidentally increased 
in the front. A cleavage was the pertect filler. 
Since I couldn’t decide what color to make 
the ensemble for Bad Sal the Barfly, she 
wears a variegated blouse and skirt and 
high heels. 

Mr. Richards was going to have dentures, 
but the Velcro on the roof of his mouth 
showed too much. He got a silk watch for 
his vest pocket and one pink and one pur- 
ple sock instead. His wife’s hair didn’t look 
right hanging around her shoulders, so I 
crocheted a woolen hairnet—she’s the one 
who’s bringing hairnets back into style![_] 


Lynn Stracka Schuster lives in Sturgeon 
Bay, WI. Her small business, FiberWorks, 
produces handwoven furnishings for the 
home, particularly Early American cover- 
lets. Schuster felts vests and jackets and 
teaches weaving and felting at Sievers School 
of Fiber Arts on Washington Island, WI. 
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—- ROBIN — EMU — CRYSTAL PALACE — WATERLOO CO. — 


Is Fitting Your Problem? 


Amazing new fitting system lets you 
custom-fit all your patterns (including pants). 
Introductory Special $49.00! 


This revolutionary new computerized 
pattern altering system compares your 
precise individual measurements to the 
master pattern of each pattern company. 
The easy to follow set of individualized 
instructions guides you step by step, 
allowing you to customize each pattern. 

BURD, O Along with your set of personal pattern 

altering instructions, you'll receive an 

illustrated manual showing you how to execute each and every 
alteration. It's easy, and you can enjoy sewing, knowing that your 
clothes are going to fit. 


All your favorite patterns 


Individualized pattern altering instructions are available for 
Vogue™, McCall’s™, Butterick™, Simplicity™, Burda™, New Look™, 
and Style™. 


SOLVE YOUR FITTING PROBLEMS TODAY! 


Call (214) 661-5409 or send in the coupon now... you'll love the fit of it! 


SAMI’S KNIT WIT 
6477 Oakwood Dr. 
Oakland, CA 94611 


(415) 339-1222 


Voc Up 


— LANONOPW — 


BUTTERICK 


McCALL'S 





CONES! SKEINS! HANKS! 
YOUR DISCOUNT SUPPLIER 


FOR 


e Discontinued dyelots 

e Millends 

e Major company closeouts 

e Finest quality imported & domestic yards 


ALSO 
e Distributor for ERDAL YARNS; 
WATERLOO CO. YARNS; ‘““‘TAMI”? BOOKS; 
MARY LOUISE NORMAN BOOKS 


[1 YES! | want to enjoy sewing custom-fit clothes. | 
LJ Enclosed is my $49 plus $3.00 shipping ' Fave yD aCKITTIRINGESING CUR TOVORA 
and handling. Send me the measuring instructions 7 ® Dealer for : 
and manual. : JSL Fabrics (Machines, Books, Supplies & Accessories) 
CL) Enclosed is $5. 1 want to examine the ; 112 Preston Valley S-C 

1 Dallas, Texas 75230 

| 

| 

i 

i 


Visa, Mastercard, American Express Welcome 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 


measuring instructions before | join the system. 


I understand | can return it for a full refund if | am 
not satisfied. 


— AWOCNIA — SLUV FUNSIAI — GOOM.LNAYE — TIEaMWVUd 


(214) 661-5409 
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Payment enclosed. (] Check [j Money Order _ SCOTT'S WOOLEN MILLS — SILK CITY — BONNIE TRIOLA 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year : iia Poet 3 riage me? 
A well-rounded magazine for all machine | 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 
tion and patterns that relate to all makes of | 
knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 
tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
WKMG to keep you abreast of what's going 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 
accessories, what's new and what's been 


| Nine Me Handwoven 
$atrics For Ci tolhing 
& Intlevior Desig n 








e Natural fibers updated. 
¢ Pre-shrunk & pressed 'U.S.- lyear* © $18.50 2years © $35.00 
@ Needs no special handling Canada- 1 year ee $25.00 2 years ee $48.00 
; : Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $25.00 
e Fabric available by the yard 1 year Air Mail © $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 
Complete set of fabric samples 
available for $1.00. Write to: For Subscriptions or more information write: 
Knight Cloth \ \ KMG 
9106 N. 5th St. Western Knitting Machine Guide 


Bismarck, N.D. 58501 P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 
701-255-7251 =F 


The Machine Knitter's Source 
Wholesale inquiries welcome 
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THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 







MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 _ gmt S85 = 


MasterCard/Visa apnlines x Loy Pe 
In the Shenandoah Valley “}\ 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies WU) 


Vintage Patterns 
tage Patterr 

Are vou looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our 
catalog. We feature over 100 multi-sized 
vintage designs ranging from 1805-1950. 
Also included are country crafts, pearl and 
pewter buttons, patchwork clothing patterns, 
books about times past and fine accessories 
for the discriminating seamstress. 


iko6 Kall Crown Bodice 
bw Past Patterns 
Sites 1-2 in one patiern 
wo, PTO 
$10.00 ppd. 
Pa. Res. Add 6% Soles Tax 


Catalog of “Historic Patterns and (Nher Treasurers” 
$1 or FREE with Order of the pattern featured im this ad. 


Campbell s 
R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THJJ-9 
Herndon, PA 17830 


it t+ & ££ + & ‘titttrtieGeretegtrte§$rt:+ Hs # # # # & & &£¢& # & &# & & He te te tetrhUhe TF TF TF CF TF fC 


«Yarn interchange data for over 9500 
yarns 
« Yarns are listed alphabetically by 
company and cross-referenced by 
yarn name 
« Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined 
« Yarn-care instructions 
« Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements 
«Patterns, and much, much more!!! 
This is a “MUST OWN?” book 
for EVERY KNITTER!!! 
if not available at your favorite yarn store, 
send $24.95 + $2.00 to 


ALWAYS Knitting 


P.O. Box 32566 
1989 Spring/Summer Edition Richmond, VA 23294 
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the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


OOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 
ANGORA & BLENDS 


ne) GALLER YARNS 


Prompt delivery. 


av Ask for color cards or Album 
07s (0) B 7.1 BO), | Bg) 


|. JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 
27 West 20th St Tel: 


New York,NY 10011 212-620-7190 





June/July 1989 


Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


lommotsch_ —~ 


Nori 


DRY CLEA 
OR X-LARGE 


Naan AL j= 


HAND WAI 
AND DRY FLAT 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
_ SPORTSWEARs 


West Newborn St Uau85 


@ Printed with your name, logo HM Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors M@ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information MH! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 


Anyone can use 


HNVT 


ting patterns! 


just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 


DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 
City ___ State Zip 


Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T12, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 





AMEX accepted. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Oct./Nov. issue (available Sept. 15) is July 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
CALIFORNIA: Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
Crossroads of Fashion, Paris & Vienna, 1900-1914, 
June 24-July 20. 1130 State, Santa Barbara. 
New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Patch- 
work m Clothmg: Creating from Tradition, June 2- 
July 5. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. 
Humor in Patchwork: Reinterpreting Tradition, 
June 6-July 15. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 

Faith Nightingale Gallery (San Diego). Hats, 
Helmets and Other Headgear (see “Notes,” p. 20). 


CONNECTICUT: Hurlbutt Gallery. Tapestries 
by Helene Hernmarck, till June 15. Greenwich 
Library, 101 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich. 
Contemporary French and American Quilts. 
June 19-Aug. 18. Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


HAWAII: Marinda Lee Glry. Fiber, Bobby Crock- 
ett, till June 17. Hawaii Loa College, Kaneohe. 

Honolulu Academy of Arts. Chinese Tectiles, 
July 12-Aug. 20. 900 South Beretania, Honolulu. 


IOWA: Iowa Quilters Guild. 10th Anniversary 
Show, July 12-16. Gates Hall, 825 15th St., Nevada. 


MARYLAND: Fabric Vision. Every Picture Tells 
a Story: Quits in the Library, July 7-28. Montpe- 
lier Cultural Arts Center, 128 Laurel Rd., Laurel. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Museum. 
Breaking New Ground, till July 9; Through Attic 
Windows, July 12-Sept. 17. 256 Market, Lowell. 

American Craft Council. Eastern States Espo, 
June 20-25, 1305 Memorial Ave., W. Springfield. 


MISSOURI: Needlework of New American 
Women, June 17-July 15. Missouri State Museum, 
Capitol Building, High St., Jefferson City. 


NEW YORK: Cooper Hewitt Museum. Decorative 
Arts & Design tn France, till July 16. 2 E. 91, NYC. 
Scheuer Tapestry Studio. Scottish Tapestry 
Today, till June 30. 167 Spring St., NYC. 
Delaware County Historical Association. 
Quilted Together, till Oct. 15. Rt. 10, Delhi. 
Quilting-By-The-Lake. Interpreting music in a 
quilt, July 26-Aug. 3. Cazenovia College, Cazenovia. 


OHIO: Dairy Barn SE Cultural Arts Ctr. Quilt 
Natl. 89, June 10-July 9, 8000 Dairy Lane, Athens. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown Art Museum. 
Woven Costumes from Guatemala, till Oct. 8. 
31 N. 5th, Allentown. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: MecKissick Museum. Glor- 
ified Patchwork: Crazy Quilts in South Carolina, 
till Aug. 6. Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia. 


TEXAS: Southwestern Craft & Hobby Assn., 
July 29-31, needlework/crafts show, Dallas Mar- 
ket Ctr., Main Hall of Market Hall, Dallas. 


UTAH: Fiber Celebrated ’89, July 28-Sept. 24. 
Part of Intermountain Weavers Conf. Salt Lake 
Art Ctr., 20 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Fiber Gallery. 
Sunbursts & Sparklers (fashions, linens, baskets, 
wall hangings), June 27-July 30. Torpedo Factory 
Art Ctr., 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 

Fiber Gallery. Stars & Stones, July 1-Aug. 31. 
Torpedo Factory Art Ctr., 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Natl Quilting Assn. Annual Show, 
June 13-18, Sheraton, 13820 Bdwy. Plaza, Tacoma. 
Tacoma Art Museum. Washington Crafts Then 
and Now, including fiber, leather, mixed media, 
June 16-Aug. 13. 12th & Pacific, Tacoma. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. 
Oriental Carpets: Arthur D. Jenkins Collection, 
till Sept. 17. Early Textiles from Three Indone- 
stan Cultures, June 17-Aug. 6. 2320 ‘SS’ St., N.W. 


OVERSEAS: Second International Betonac 
Prize Exhibit: Contemporary Belgvan Lace, July 1- 
Aug. 27. Landcommandery Alden Biesen, Kas- 
teelstraat 6, 3744 Bilzen-Rijkhoven, Belgium. 


TOURS 

Needlework Fantasy Tour. Lace Tour of Belgium, 
France, England, Oct. 7-23. Deposit due 45 days 
before tour. Needlepoint Country, 104 Mine Brook 
Rd., Bernardsville, NJ 07924; (201) 204-0788. 
Mayan Weaving Tour. Led by Walter Morris, 
June 17-21. Register ASAP: Far Horizons, 16 Fern 
Lane, San Anselmo, CA 94960; (415) 457-4575. 
Threads of the Andes: A Textile Tour of Ec- 
uador, Peru, and Bolivia, Aug. 31-Sept. 16. 
Sponsored by The Textile Museum). Final pay- 
ment due July 3. High Country Passage, 943 Em- 
erson St., Palo Alto, CA 94301; (415) 328-3636. 
Brazilian Fiber Arts Tour. Led by Johanna 
Erickson, Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Full payment due 60 
days before tour. Brazilian Views, 201 E. 66th St., 
NYC 10021; (212) 472-9539. 

Quilters’ Express to Japan (Kyoto, Tokyo), 
Sept. 14-26. Payment due July 2. Contact Susan 
Faeder, 2 Charlton St., NYC 10014, (212) 242-1511. 
Slovakia: Craft & Folk Art Tour to Czechoslova- 
kia. Payment due June 17. Craft World Tours, 6776 
Warboys Rd. Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 

Gulf South Fiber Conference, Sept. 2-4, Baton 
Rouge, LA. SASE: Mary Lynn Jackson, 9326 Cal 
Rd., Baton Rouge, LA 70809; (504) 293-1416. 
FiberAlaska Conference ’89, June 15-18. 
SASE: Box 110827, Anchorage, AK 99511. 
World Congress on Coloured Sheep, June 19-26, 
Lane Co. Fairgrounds, Eugene, OR. Seminars, dem- 
onstrations, exotic-fiber show, garment competi- 
tion. Contact Tara Kemp, 84176 Lorane Hwy., 
Eugene, OR 97405; (503) 485-8837. 

Annual Conference on Textiles, June 23-26, 
Univ. of Maryland. Contact Dr. C. Anderson, Univ. 
of Md., College Park, MD 20742; (301) 454-3311. 
Garment Weavers’ Retreat, Oct 12-15, New 
Harmony, IN. SASE: Anita Maver, 1389 Islewood 
Dr., Anacortes, WA 98221; (202) 293-3838. 

New England Weavers’ Seminar, July 14-16, 
Amherst, MA. Speakers: Warren Seelig, Ed Franque- 
mont, Suzanne Baizerman. Workshops, July 17-19: 
Peggy Osterkamp, Michele Wipplinger. Contact K. 
Bardwell, R.D. Box 291, Craryville, NY 12521. 
Michigan League of Handweavers, Connec- 
tions 89, June 19-21, Hope College, Hope, MI. 
Contact Janet Sheely, 16390 Medina Rd., Hud- 
son, MI 49247; (517) 448-8753. 

Mendocino Art Center. Woven for the Wall: A 
Symposium on Tapestry, June 12-16. Register: 
45200 Little Lake St., Box 765, Mendocino, CA 
95460; (707) 937-5818. 

Eastern LJ. Quilter’s Guild Conference, July 
15-16. Suffolk Community College, Speonk-River- 
head Ra., Riverhead, NY. SASE: A. Stack, 55 Knoll- 
wood Lane, Mattituck, NY 11952; (516) 298-4754. 
Tennessee Valley Region of Embroiderers’ 
Guild of America. Share-A-Stittch Seminar, July 
13-15. Contact Barbara Hughes, 2567 Oalx Harbor 
Dr., Mobile, AL 36698; (205) 666-7418. 
Machine Knits ’89: 9th National Seminar, 
June 23-25, Marymount College, Tarrytown, NY. 
Contact Marlene’s Seminars, Box 308, Englewood, 
NJ 07631; (201) 569-8772. 

3rd International Machine Knitting Semi- 
nar, June 2-4. LaSalle College, 2015 Drummond, 
Montréal, Canada H38G 1W7; (514) 281-1919. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Brookfield/So. Norwalk Craft Center. Fabric, 
quilting, fibers, weaving, June 2-Aug. 3. Box 122, 
Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526/127 Wash- 
ington, So. Norwalk, CT 06854, (203) 853-6155. 


Custom Clothing Guild of Oregon. Sewing 
Retreat, Oct. 6-8, Portland. SASE ASAP: CCGOQ, 
Box 18163, Portland, OR 97218; (503) 293-3404. 
Guilford Handcrafts. Blanket Weaving with 
Kathy Jo Solomon, June 12, 18, 15, 19, 20, 22. 
411 Church, Guilford, CT 06437; (203) 543-5947. 
Morea Weaving Center. Traditional Greek Weav- 
ing, July 31-Aug. 13 (reg. June 19); Kili Weav- 
mg, Aug. 21-Sept. 3 (reg. July 10); Traditional 
Greek Weaving, Sept. 11-24 (reg. July 31). K Kala- 
mitsi, MWC, 22300 Leonidion, Greece; (0757) 23124. 
N.J. State Council on the Arts. Weaving with 
Christine Martens, July 28-Aug. 6, Stockton State 
College. Register by July 1: NJSCA, 4 N. Broad St., 
CN 306, Trenton, NJ 08626; (609) 292-6130. 
Sawmill Center for the Arts. Spinning, dyeing, 
quilting, June-Aug. Marilyn Karns, SAC, Box 180, 
Cooksburg, PA 16217; (814) 927-6655. 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. Weav- 
ing, dyeing, quilting, June 10-Aug. 27. Folk Art 
Center. Contact Cornelia Graves, SHHG, Box 9545, 
Asheville, NC 28815; (704) 298-7928. 

The Textile Museum. Beduin weaving with Joy 
May Hilden, June 10-11. 2320 ‘8S St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008; (202) 667-0441. 

Thousand Islands Summer School of the Arts. 
Quilting, papermaking, basketry, July 10-14. St. 
Lawrence College Saint-Laurent, 2288 Parkedale, 
Brockville, ON, Canada K6V 5X3; (613) 345-0660. 
Ultra Fit. Workshops: Fitting clothes, pattern & 
knit-fabric design, July 13-Aug. 17. Debi Gioello, 
Box 407, Yonkers, NY 10705; (914) 963-4837. 
Weaving Workshop. Weaving, spinning, basketry, 
feltmaking, June-Aug. 920 E. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, WI 53708; (608) 255-1066. 


COMPETITIONS 

Gulf South Fiber Conference. Threadwear, gar- 
ment exhibit, Sept. 2-4. Baton Rouge, LA. Slides 
due June 15. Chery] McWilliams, 6337 Hickory 
Ridge Blvd., Baton Rouge, LA 70816; (504) 293-6188. 
Studio Days/Design ’89. Annual exhibition of 
contemporary crafts, al media, Oct. 13-15. Dead- 
line, June 15. SASE: Chester Springs Studio, Box 
329, Chester Springs, PA 19425, (215) 827-9111. 
Creative Arts Workshop. 21st Celebration of 
American Crafts, all media, Nov. 13-Dec. 23. Slides 
due June 15. SASE and résumé: CAW, 80 Audu- 
bon., New Haven, CT 06510; (203) 562-4927. 

A Celebration of Creativity: 13th Annual 
Fiber and Textile Exhibit, July 17-Aug. 4, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Whitewater, WI. Deadline, 
June 19. Contact Janice Zindel, 85 S. Sumac Dr., 
Janesville, WI 53545; (608) 754-4519. 
Artitutes. International arts-and-crafts competi- 
tion, including fiber, July 25-Aug. 13. Slides due 
June 23. Contact Artitudes, Dept. RF, Box 380, 
Hartsdale, NY 10530; (914) 633-5333. 
American Handweavers Competition. Origi- 
nal textile designs for commercial upholstery. 
Sponsors: Carnegie Fabries/American Crafts Coun- 
cil; awards, Oct. 11. Deadline, Aug. 1. AHC, Car- 
negie Fabric, Internatl. Design Ctr., 3030 Thom- 
son Ave., LIC, NY 11101; (718) 361-7466. 

Fiber Celebration. Weaving, surface design, 
wearables, wall pieces, Dec. 1, 1989-Jan. 12, 
1990. Résumé, 6 slides due Aug. 1. SASE: Artlink 
Contemporary Artspace, 1030 Bdwy., Fort Wayne, 
IN 46802; (219) 424-7195. 

Quilters’ Gathering. Tribute to Tradition, Nov. 
2-5, Westford Regency, Westford, MA. Slides due 
Sept. 1. SASE (45¢): Eastcoast Quilters Alliance-Con- 
test, Box 711, Westford, MA 01886; (508) 256-2672. 


CONNECTIONS 

Corning Craft Project. Loan applications for 
up to $25,000 (2% int.) from craft artists showing 
technical quality and willing to maintain open 
workshop and retail space in Corning, NY. Con- 
tact Kevin Geoghan, Chemung Valley Arts Coun- 
cil, Baron Steuben Pl. Corning, NY; (607) 962-5871. 
Needlework Slide Lecture Program: Threads 
of Nostalgia, the Ellis Island Connection, styles of 
US. immigrants. To schedule program: Sylvia Fish- 
man, Box 122, Bogota, NJ 07603; (201)-224-3622. 
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BOOK ARTS 

CLAY 

DRAWING + DESIGN 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDIOS 
FIBERS 

GLASS 

IRON 

METALS 

PAPER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PRINT ARTS 
SURFACE DESIGN 
wooo 

WRITING 
MOVEMENT 


PENLAND 
SCHOOL 
PENLAND 
NC 
28765-0037 
704-765-2359 





Sixteen newly published books 
by Alice Korach 


So many beautiful, fascinating, 
informative, and inspirational books 
have crossed my desk in the last few 
months that it’s impossible to review or 
even mention all of them. What follows, 
however, is an attempt to tell you 

about a few of the best of these 
fiber-arts offerings. 


Knitting — Knitters have been treated 

to a wealth of wonderful pattern books in 
the last few years. The first two books 
below are truly beautiful new additions. 
The other two new knitting books are 
aimed at the handspinner, although 
commercial varns are also suggested. 


Susan Duckworth’s Knitting, by Susan 
Duckworth. Ballantine Books, 

201 E. 50th St.. NYC 10022; 1988; 

$25; hardcover, 144 pp. 

Lusciously presented, this book is 

a pleasure to dream through. 
Duckworth’s 28 designs (some available 
in kit form) are for experienced 
knitters able to work intarsia in a dizzying 
array of colors and to handle cables and 
textured and lacy stitches. Any sweater 
made from this book would become a 
cherished possession. 


The Edina Ronay Knitwear Collection, 
by Edina Ronay. St. Martin’s Press, 
175 Fifth Ave, NYC 10010; 1988; $25; 
hardcover, 160 pp. 

The 35 designs included in this 
collection range from casual drop- 
shoulder Aran styling to sophisticated, 
fitted shapes. Ronay finds her inspiration 
in art and textiles throughout the 
world, and all her designs reflect a 
strongly graphic sense of color anda 
dramatic flair. 


Stylish Knitting, by Nina Shuttlewood. 
Published by B.T. Batsford. Distributed by 
David & Charles, N. Pomfret, VT 05053; 
1988; $34.95; hardcover, 143 p p. 

This is a sophisticated production that 
incorporates the Mabel Ross spinning 
system to produce exactly controlled, 
replicable varns. Many of the commercial 
varns suggested are British, but 
American equivalents should be 
obtainable through vour favorite yarn 
shop. The book is organized by types of 
varns, with many specialties and the 
spinning directions to produce them. 
The garment styles vary from casual 

to dressy and are generally very 
attractive, though most are shown in 
black and white. 
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Sweaters by Hand, by Héléne Rush and 
Rachael Emmons. Interweave Press, 306 
N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 
1988; $17.95 + $2.50 P&H; softcover, 140 pp. 
This book offers a relaxed, but very 
intelligent, approach to spinning, fiber 
preparation, dyeing, and sweater 

design. Emmons, the spinner, obviously 
loves every phase of the work, and her 
pleasure is contagious. One of the book’s 
goals is to introduce knitters to the 
wealth of fiber types available, and the 
sweater designs are planned to exploit 
that. As a result, the styles vary widely. 


Quilting, appliqué, needlework —-It 
wasn't easy to choose among the many 
new quilting and needlework offerings. 


Quilts! Quilts!! Quilts!!! by Diana 

McClun and Laura Nownes. The Quilt 
Digest Press, Dept. 91, San Francisco, 
CA 94114; 1988; $19.95 + $2 P&H; 
softcover, 160 pp. 

Beginning quilters will be thrilled with 
this book, but all quilters will find this 
exhaustive, step-by-step text on quilt 
design, construction, and finishing useful. 
McClun and Nownes wisely advise you 

to read carefully through the entire book 
before diving into a project. Chapter 2, 

a graduated series of quilt patterns, leaves 
a beginner with numerous questions, 

all of which are resolved later. With this 
book alone, you'll be inspired and 
enabled to make a beautiful first quilt. 
Eventually, vou'll probably want other 
technique books to help vou perfect vour 
skills in the fine points. 


Judy Martin’s Ultimate Book of Quilt 
Block Patterns, by Judy Martin. Crosley- 
Griffith Publishing Co., 3030 Upham 
Court, Denver, CO 80215; 1988; 

$15.95 + $1.50 P&H; softcover, 98 pp. 
Martin’s book will keep you in fabulous 
blocks for a lifetime, although a sequel is 
planned. Martin offers helpful advice 

on quilting, particularly quick methods. 
Following are 16 pages of blocks in 
color, diagrams and descriptions, a 
coloring-book section, timesaving 
charts, and full-size pattern pieces. 


Invisible Appliqué, by Ami Simms. 
Mallery Press, 2228 Mallery St., Flint, MI 
48504; 1988; $9.95 + $1 P&H ($11.35, 

MI residents); softcover, 154 pp. 

Simms offers an improvement on the 
traditional appliqué stitch. It’s quick and 
easy to master, and it produces 

excellent results. Best of all, the stitch 
has other applications; it can even be 
used for hand-piecing, allowing for better 
point and corner matching. 
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English Quilting Old and New, by 
Elizabeth Hake. Published by B.T. 
Batsford. Distributed by David & 
Charles, N. Pomfret, VT 05053; 1988; 
$15.95; softcover, 54 pp. 

Hake begins with a study of the history 
of English quilting, giving some information 
on technique. Then she presents clear, 
black-and-white photos of marvelous quilts. 
For those planning a whole-cloth quilt, 
this book is a great source of inspiration. 


Embroidered Hmong Story Cloths, by 
Susanne L. Bessac. University of 
Montana, Missoula, MT 59812; 1988; 
$10 + $2 P&H; softcover, 68pp. 
Unfortunately, only the cover is in 
color; but this scholarly study of Hmong 
culture, costume, and needlework is 
fascinating. The eight stories that 
complete the book are wonderful. 


British Country House Needlepoint, by 
Frances Kennett and Belinda Scarlett. 
Prentice-Hall Press, One Gulf & 

Western Plaza, NYC 10023; 1988; $21.95; 
hardcover, 128 pp. 

Kennett and Scarlett have studied, 
adapted, and excerpted needlework 
patterns from the furnishings of 15 
country houses. They show many of the 
originals in great detail, along with 

their adapted charts and selected modern 
versions. The stories about the houses 
are fun to read, and the charts for 
calculating yarn and canvas requirements 
and for working the stitches and 
completing the projects should prove verv 
helpful. Unfortunately, many needlepoint 
charts are spread over two pages and 

are not always perfectly aligned. 


For children —The first book below 
offers things to make for children; the 
other has projects for children to do. 


Learn Bearmaking, by Judi Maddigan. 
Open Chain Publishing, Box 2634-100, 
Menlo Park, CA 94026; 1989; $18 ppd. 
($19, CA residents); softcover, 168 pp. 
In this book, you'll learn to make a 
hand-puppet and nonjointed and fully 
jointed bears. Good advice on materials 
and on cutting and sewing techniques are 
clearly presented in drawings and 
photos. Full-size pattern pieces, layout 
diagrams, and step-by-step directions 
are included. The bears are charming. 


Crazy Sewing, by Juliet Bawden. 
Published by Hutchinson. Distributed by 
David & Charles, N. Pomfret, VT 05053; 
1987; $13.95; hardcover, 128 pp. 

I can’t imagine a more delightful 
introduction to hand- and machine- 
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BRIttany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 





The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 
Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 
| Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 





fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
Starter sets for all fabric paints Telana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze counter balance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color forthe fiber arts 
Safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 
Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikat tape brushes and tools design books 
tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 
Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies soda ash 
Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
paste resist supplies brushes komon nuka 
instructional book technical direction 
complete resource dyes for quilters 
katazome supplies Safety spectacles 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE ABER ARTS 


Dept.TR PO.Box21168 Seattle, WA98111-3168USA 206-443-7744 
1988-89 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (US$) 
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if you Can sew a dress, you Ccan- 


MAKE YOUR OWN oy 


Home Shoemaking = This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes us- | 


Simplified 





Japanese Silks 


Fine Kimono & 
@)e)Ea-l*)sienie)s 
Textile Artists 


Small Custom Sorted Orders 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inquiries Welcome 
Samples Three Dollars 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206-467-9077 






HOES 


Sandals, Slippers and Handbags 








BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS ing your regular sewing machine and assembled with® 









J <-—___ Included are instructions with patterns for sandals, handbags | 
SS | 


= 
V~2he. Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 


shoemaker’s cement. 


Easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated instructions will guide 
you to great results. 






and some unique crocheted slippers. 


Orders promptly filled. 





Money Back Guarantee. 


MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94402 
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Enjoy the luxury of making high styled expensive looking belts 
for yourself and friends! 


“<= Create your own “works-of-art” from ultrasuede, leather, braid 


and jewels. 
Book contains step-by-step illustrated instructions with pat- 
terns for 12 beautiful belts, plus ideas for many more! 


Easy and fun to make! Money-back guarantee. Send $19.95 
plus $2.00 postage and handling. 
Orders promptly filled. 
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sewing for children. Toys, jewelry, fun 
objects, and simple clothing are included. 
The text and clear, attractive line 
drawings are appropriate for children 10 
and up. If you help, even younger kids 
may consider this a favorite book. 


Weaving, basketry—Here are four 


welcome additions. 


An Introduction to Multishaft Weaving: 
%, 12...20, by Kathryn Wertenberger. 
Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 1988; $16 + $2.50 
P&H; hardcover, 135 pp. 

Wertenberger has clearly been thinking 
through the ideas in this book for many 
vears, and the result is the most 

relaxed, informative, and useful book I’ve 
ever seen on the subject. Taking vou 
carefully through the basic drafting skills 
and concepts, her goal is to free you 

from the need for pattern books. She 
leads you through blocks, twills, double 
weave, color and weave, and valuable 
miscellaneous drafting tips to a study of 
various Weave structures and tips on 
treadling. The last chapter offers 
information to help you select the loom 


for vour needs. Appendices include 
instructions for the fabrics shown in color 
in the center of the book and a useful 
bibliography, among other things. The drafts, 
profiles, and drawings are excellent. 


Rag Rug Handbook, by Janet Meaney 
and Paula Pfaff. Dos Tejedoras, 757 
Raymond Ave., St. Paul, MN 55114; 
1988, $17.95 + $2 P&H; softcover, 126 pp. 
While aimed at the novice, this book is 
filled with useful information: rag 
preparation, weaving techniques, warp 
and weft variations, design ideas, dozens 
of drafts and swatches, use, care, safety, 
suppliers, and history. The drawings by 
Suzanne Baizerman are excellent, and 
the four pages of color plates are well 
chosen. Being spiral bound, this book 
will easily accompany you through all the 
steps of rag-rug weaving. 


Finishing Touches for the Handweaver, 
by Virginia M. West. Interweave Press, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 
80537; 1988 (rev. ed.); $10 + $2.50 P&H; 
softcover, 96 pp. 

This book teaches you a mind-boggling 
assortment of fringes, braids, 


and hemstitching techniques 

to decorate the edges of handwoven 
cloth. While it is primarily aimed at 
the handweaver, anyone who wishes to 
embellish selvages and hems will find 
that many of the techniques, which 
are very clearly photographed and 
diagrammed, are applicable. 


Gifts from the Earth, by Char TerBeest 
(text) and Rhonda Nass (illustrations). 
Wiad Willow Press, Box 438, Baraboo, 
WI 53913; 1988; $14.95 + $2 P&H; 
softcover, 47 pp. 

Basketmakers and naturalists will be 
delighted with this book. Nass’s 
beautiful illustrations make this field 
guide for collecting basketmaking plants a 
real treasure. The text includes clear 
descriptions of each plant, along with 
habitat, gathering, storage, preparation, 
and comments to aid the collector. 
Twenty-nine plants common to the 
Midwest (as well as to other areas) 

are organized according to plant 
type/weavable part. 


Alice Korach ts an associate editor 
of Threads. 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


Make your ’89-’90 travel plans now! 


® Sweden - July 89 - with Linda Yurk 


@ Ireland - September ’89 - Lace tour with Marion Scoular 
®@ China - March °90 - with Betty Chen Louis 


Cruise: All of the Fiber Arts. 
Tentatively scheduled for January 1990. 


® Exciting 


For details, write or call 
Rachel Skolkin at: 
800-666-5161 
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YLI has metallics: 


YLI Corporation = Candlelight Metallic yarn, hand 


and machine metallic embroidery thread, 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 


YLI Corporation 


metallic couching threads. Each is first rate! 


Rush $2.50 for color cards to: 


YLI Corporation 
45 West 300 North 

Provo, Utah 84601 
800-854-1932 
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The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


90 new it's patented* 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 
after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 
$225. 

Rucker Rack™ 

1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 


ete = , (702) 329-5544 
Price includes shipping, Continental US. *US Pat.#4,736,535 
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YAR N S&S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
1 = © © VI Ss FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers « weaving accessories « books 
eee 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


epomdleton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. * Sedona « Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 











Claire Shaeffer's 


SEWING PROBLEMS? 
LET CLAIRE HELP! 










For years, Claire Shaeffer has been 
solving the glitches and gremlins 
of sewing. Now her writing has 
been collected in a new book with a 
handy alphabetical organization: 







128 p., Resources, Index, 
Bibliography, with room to add 
clippings, tips, and updates. 
$12 ppd ($12.65 CA) 

"Thank heavens Claire’s helpful hints 
have now been arranged in order, sof 
can find what I need.” --Jackie Dodson, 
author, Know Your Sewing Machine 













Robbie Fanning, Open Chain 
PO Box 2634.-T, 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 






EASY 


LEARNING 
VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
VIDEOS & WORKBOOKS 


e THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES e 
(FOR JAPANESE MACHINES) 


e THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES e 


The String Slinger ick 
P.O. BOX 23272 
CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


CANADA 


P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B 
VICTORIA BC V8R6N4 
(604) 386-2688 
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A 20% SAVINGS 


SPECIAL INTRODUCT ORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER méa0 


TO ORDER BY PHONE CALL 
1-800-888-8950 
VISA/MASTERCARD WELCOME 
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Supplies 


Mail-order fabrics 
by Kathy Sandmann 


The mushrooming mail-order fabric 
business has revolutionized the home- 
sewing industry, bringing us a vast 
selection of fabrics from all over the 
world, often at prices well below those 
our local shops could manage, if they 
even carried the goods. But it’s often 
hard to tell from an ad which business 
offers the type of fabric you need. I 
hope the descriptions below will help. 

My experiences as a mail-order 
shopper have been generally painless, but 
here are a few guidelines. 

Always Keep a record of vour order— 
catalog numbers, descriptions of fabrics 
ordered, date ordered, company name 
and address, and method of payment. I 
like to attach swatches of fabrics I’ve 
ordered to index cards and write this 
information on the card. Also note 
fabric content and care instructions, as 
these are usually listed in catalogs but 
are rarely included with orders. 

Most companies allow you to return 
fabrics, but some accept returns only on 
flawed or damaged goods, so check the 
company’s return policy before ordering. 
Indicate on the order form which 
fabrics are coordinates, and anticipate 
that one or more may be sold out by 
including appropriate instructions, 
especially if returns aren’t accepted. 

Please note that the swatch charges 
and membership fees below were accurate 
at press time but are subject to change. 


Sawyer Brook Distinctive Fabrics 

Box 2864 

Key Largo, FL 33037 

(805) 451-0439 

Specializing in natural fibers and high- 
quality polyesters and blends, most 
imported, Sawyer Brook is geared 
toward investment dressing. Beautiful 
cotton prints, many from Liberty of 
London, and quality wool and silk 
suitings are presented in coordinated 
groupings. Most prices range from $6/vd. 
to $30/vd. Mailings include 20 to 30 
fabrics each. For $5 you get three 
mailings; a $25 order will bring you the 
next set of mailings free. 


Fabrications 

Box 2162 

South Vineland, NJ 08360 

(609) 768-1269 

Quarterly mailings feature a wide range 
of fabric types, although cotton, rayon, 
and quality blends are prominent. 
Moderately priced at $3.50/vd. to $14/vd., 
many of the fabrics carry designer 
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labels. The 30 or more fabrics in each 
mailing, representative of current 
ready-to-wear fabrics, are a nice blend of 
casual and career and include a wide 
range of colors. Subscription: $10 per vear 
(includes $5 coupon). 


Classie Cloth 

2508-D McMullen Booth Rd. 

Clearwater, FL 34621 

(813) 799-0417 

Classic Cloth is best known for boiled 
wool with dyed-to-match fold-over braid. 
It also carries challis in a range of 
prices and fibers, intended to coordinate 
with the boiled wool. Ultrasuede, Facile, 
and cottons are also available. Prices 
range from $9.98/yd. to $60/yd. Swatch 
set: $5 (refundable with purchase). 


Maxine Fabrics Co., Inc. 

62 W. 39th St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 391-2282 

Maxine Fabrics mails two swatch kits 
per vear, each containing about 100 
fabrics. Available in a wide range of 
colors, basic fabrics include cotton 
shirtings, linens, Ultrasuede, silks, 
novelty wools, wool crepe and jersey, and 
polyester silkies. Prices range from $6/yd. 
to $45/yd. Swatch kit: $3 (refundable). 


Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club 
701 Seventh Ave. 

New York, NY 10036 

A $10 membership fee brings you four 
mailings of over 30 swatches from 
designer lines in assorted fibers and 
fabric types. Discount prices, 3-in.-sq. 
swatches, and a line of basic notions 
make this an easy, economical way to buy 
high-fashion fabrics. Prices range from 
$2.50/vd. to $12/vd. Lining, interfacing, 
and notions are also available. 


Natural Fibers Fabric Club 

521 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY 10175 

A one-year membership ($10) includes 

a catalog of sewing supplies and basic 
fabrics in a range of colors that are 

always stocked, as well as four mailings of 
about 20 fabrics each. All fibers are 
natural and of good quality. Discount 
prices range from $4.50/vd. to $35/yd. 


Fabrics In Vogue 

200 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10166 

Fabrics In Vogue offers bimonthly 
mailings of 30 to 40 fabrics each and 
features many of the fabrics and 
patterns in Vogue Patterns magazine. A 
notions package for each fabric 








contains everything you need to duplicate 
some of the patterns as photographed 

in the magazine. (Alternate fabrics, 
usually less expensive, are used in 

some cases.) Subscription: $10 per vear. 


Thai Silks 

252 State St. 

Los Altos, CA 94022 

(800) 722-SILK; (800) 221-SILK (CA) 

A $10 annual subscription brings vou 
three swatch mailings, each of which 
includes dozens of prints and solids in 
virtually every type of silk. If you thought 
vou couldn’t afford silk, Thai’s discount 
prices—$4 to $35-may change your mind. 
Complete sample set: $20 ($18 refundable 
if samples are returned within 30 days). 


Sew Natural Fabrics By Mail 

Route 1, Box 428-C 

Middlesex, NC 27557 

(919) 235-2754 

Specializing in knits, fleece, and French 
terry, Sew Natural also stocks 100% cotton 
denim, corduroy, flannel, and chamois 
suede. All fabrics are geared toward casual 
and children’s wear. Prices range from 
$2/vd. to $13.50/vd. Swatches: $2. 


Denham Designs 

Box 4 

Jacksonville, NC 28541 

(800) 451-7143 

For $7 you get a swatch set of such 
basics as cotton corduroy, velveteen, 
broadcloth, batiste, linen, and Liberty 
of London prints, all in a wide range of 
colors. Attractively presented in an 
easy-to-read brochure, the fabrics range 
in price from $3/yd. to $32/yd. Catering 
primarily to smocking enthusiasts, 
Denham is also a good source for basic 
fabrics for children’s wear. 


Four Seasons Fabric Club 

811 E. 21st St. 

North Vancouver, BC, Canada V7J 1N8 
(604) 984-6878 

This Canadian fabric club has one of 
the best-organized catalogs. Fabric 
swatches are arranged in color- 
coordinated groupings according to the 
seasonal theory of matching fabric 
colors with hair and skin color, with 
suggestions for matching fabrics to 
specific patterns also available. The 
fabrics are primarily cottons and 
blends. The present catalog contains over 
100 fabrics, priced from $7/vd. to 
$35/yd. For $20, you get a one-year 
subscription of four mailings. 


Kathy Sandmann wrote about zippers 
in Threads, No. 21, p. 30. 


Threads Magazine 


Annual 


QUILTER'S 
CRUISE 


E JRAR RAY 
LAURY 


7 Day Crutse to 


MEXICAN 
RIVIERA 
with Virginia Avery 
Blanche Young 


Aloyse Yorko 
Doreen Speckman 


January 6, 1990 
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WEAVERS’ 
WAREHOUSE 
1-800-345-YA RN | 
OR 
505-884-6044 


PRICE LIST JUNE 1988 


4/2Cotton — Tweed.............. $6.00/Ib. 
4/2 Cotton — Allothercolors....... $8.50/ibg 
1/2 Burnt Cotton ................. $3.50/Ib§ 
Spiral Cotton Novelty............. $4.50/Ib 
BOOUGMOIUD .. 2... cee eee ee 36.50/Iba 
Cotton/Flax Slub —Fine.......... $7.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub — Regular....... $7.00/Ib. 


Cotton/Rayon Slub — Natural .. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub — All other colors $14.00/Ib. 


Cotton/Rayon — Natural......... $12.00/Ib§ 
Cotton/Rayon — Allothercolors ..$14.00/Ib. 
AUOMNGH ines ove ee ee ee $25.00/Ib. 
12/2 Super Spun Silk............. $55.00/Ib. 
50/50 Silk/Wool Blend ........... $45.00/Ib. 
Space-Dyed Handspun Wool...... $40.00/Ib. 
Brown Sheep Wool (40z. sk.)....... $3.50/sk. 
2-PlyWoolWarp ................ $12.00/Ib. 
Navajo Warp(singles) ........... $12.00/Ib. 
Brushed Mohair — Natural ....... $38.00/Ib. 
Loop Mohair — Natural.......... $28.00/Ib. 
DomesticWoolTop .............. $6.50/Ib. 
New Zealand Wool Top............ $9.00/Ib. 
Tussah Silk Top................. $19.00/Ib. 


Weaving and spinning equipment discounted 
from list prices. Colorcraft and Cushing dyes, 
too! 


Send $2 for sample set; refundable with first 


i purchase. 
| KK aK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
| SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 


Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-YARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 


June/July 1989 


Call 1-800-553-8041 z 








1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 | 


4/2 Cotton — Natural, burnt, or gray .$4.50/ib 





707-584-230" 


Fax to FO" 


LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 
OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 45”, 20 colors........... .80 
Raw Silk Noil, 36’, 16 colors........... .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors ............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 10 colors ............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors................. .80 
Taffeta, hard to get, 3colors........... .80 
Silk Organza, 2 colors ................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors .......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 10 colors.............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe, 6colors........ .30 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors ................ .60 


sample deposit 

Silk Noil Jacquard, 5colors........... 50 
Crepe Georgette, white and black only . .60 
Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 

colors, each pattern............... .60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints 
Printed Jacquards, 40 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Indian Raw Silks, 5selections......... 
Silk Matelasse, 12 colors ............. ; 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 3 colors ................ .20 
COTTON 
Batiks, cotton, 4 patterns ............. 30 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 |_| 
Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L] 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 
THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-86 11 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





Marketplace 


~ BONNIE TRIOLA 


- Cone Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 

5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16416 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $6.00 


THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA,MN 55318 
1-800-777-FOLD Tues. - Fn. 9 - 5 
Books, Patrick Green Carders, Ashford, 
Louet, Pipy, Schacht, Harrisville, Glimakra. 


Fleece, Natural Fibers, and Accessories. 


Quality products. Call or write for a new 
| revised catalog. $1.00 credited to first order. 


Send S.A.S.E. for class schedule. 





aa Basket Making Supplies 
Be Nantucket ee 
f pe @® Quality Basket E Sung ies Supp’ 


at Reasonable Prices 

® White Oak Basket Handles 
€ Splints Made in Our Shop 

@ 100% GUARANTEE 

® Supplying the Nation's Best 
Basket Noles 

® We Ship U. P. S. Daily 

|) Handmade 
Notched Handles paceieg S100 UEchemiaete 


GH PRODUCTIONS # 84060 Old Hartsville Rd.TH @ Adolphus, KY 42120 


THE BATIK AND 
VV) oP: \ 0 1 ef 8) da it) COMPLETE 
Se | Be SUPPLIES 
mM me ee we) B 
! mS ' CLASSES 
AUN 2} =FOR 
| WEAVING, 
ay 4! SPINNING, 
DYEING. 
: BATIKING 
~~ is & 
v4 cy °C) KNITTING 
393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
(617) 646.4453 





send $2.00 
for supplies 
catalog 





9 
D’ Anton 
Luxurious Garment Leathers 
Send SASE: D’'Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 


West Branch. 
lowa 52358 


Phone: 
(319) 643-2568 


80 





Books, Kits, Toois, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced e Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E.& 25¢ For Catalog « Samples $4.00 


kts Ozark Basketry Supply 
BRE Eo IS P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
ES retail 901-665-2281 wholesale 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
| 





id 
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é Gh SMOCKING 
oo 4’ e Pleaters for Sale 
Stanley 24-row $120 ppd. 
Pullen 16-row $ 95 ppd. 


@ Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow 


e Gourmet Sewing Supplies 
® A Kitty Benton Designletter Source 


Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg 
Lace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy Pat- 
terns, Notions, Books & Henry’s Attic yarn. 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded w/ 
fabric order - catalog included). 


$2.50 ea. 








Garden Fairies Trading Company 
P.O.Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 
707-526-5907 


Jonas Fiber 


Fine fibers 





from Texas and other mce places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
WHEELS FINE WOOL 


- SILKeALPACA 
* 


CAMEL DOWN 
fiber samples $2.00 


\ 919 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 


| An intimate, 
rural West Coast 
setting ... 


METCHOSIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 23 - August 5, 1989 OF THE ARTS 


MARION SPANJERDT— 
Fabric Collage 
BILL MORTON - Silk Painting 


For a brochure with details on these 
and other courses being offered, 
call or write: 911A Linden Ave., | 
Victoria, B.C. V8V 4G8 (604) 384-1698 





Spinning Special — 


Louet Spinning Wheels 3 
shipping included 

S10 $185.00 S70 $265.00 

S15 $145.00 S75 $185.00 


Che Spinners Hill Phop : 


Lisa Ann Merian 7 . rhe 4 
R.D.#1, Box 118 hy } OY 
Brackett Lake Rd. Ba 

Bainbridge, NY 13733 , 
{607} 967-8325 


& 843-6267 
ROH ae ae 














[America’s Largest Rowan Stockist 


now carries all 156 shades of 


Jamieson & Smith 
2-Ply Jumper Weight Shetland 


Send $4 for shade card & price list. 


Tomato Factory Yarn Co. 
8 Church St. Lambertville, NJ 08530 
609/397-3475 Open Wed - Sun 


LAAGE SELECTION, FREE LIST 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


| BARK SERVICE CO, P.O, BOX 637TH 
TeROUT GAN NC 26166 


Wh, _ . 
‘-5 Button Creations 


YOUR BUTTONS DON'T HAVE TO BE THE SAME! 


Military Cloisonne Mother of Pearl 

Reproductions Cast Metal Pewter 

1776 & 1865 Crystal Porcelain 
Wood Unique Horn & 


Novelties Antler 


Call for $2 catalog 


OFFICE & MFG SHOWROOM 
3801 Stump Road Green Acres 
Doylestown, PA Route 313 

18901 Fountainville, PA 
1-800-346-0233 FAX# 2153485025 


ee it 


RAINSHED 


707 NW 11th- Corvallls, OR97330- (503) 755-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND | 
SOFT LUGGAGE |\ 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


© FROM THE NECK UP * 
An Illlustrated Guide To 


HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
: Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
be ae MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
sae Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
u ». Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. | 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 
=: P.O. Box 7480-T 
ed J EE MN 55407 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


The Country 
Craftsman 





Post Office 

Dept. T 

Manufacturer Box 412 
of Fine 

Spinning Wheels Littleton, 

MA 01460 


508/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 





EARTH GUILD 


Tools * Materials * Books—for Crafts 













Asheville NC 28801 
\gae 1-800-327-8448 | 


® CATALOG available—$2 
(credited to first order) 
MON-SAT ¢ 10AM - 6PM || 


WEAVING °¢ SPINNING 
ms KNITTING * CROCHET | 
SJa\ = BASKETRY & CANING 
27 DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN 
NETTING « POTTERY HAND TOOLS 
BEADS * WOODCARVING « BOOKS 
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NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Aris 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 





a ee ee es ee 
A CATALOGUE OF PATTERN DESIGNS 
FORSEWING THE TRADITIONALCLOTHING =| 









OF THE AMISH PEOPLE 2 
for men women and children 
including Amish dolis | 
‘Sere Ibustrated catalog, $1.00 3 
Hit Gs: refundable with order 
1 ale FRIENDS fs 
“ PATTERNS 
ve a; 
: HEAD | 
SLAT BONNET 50305 SR 145 lt 
CE incl. chiids& © WOODSFIELD, OHIO , COVERING 
[ womens size ae 43793 womens size h 
RES. ADD 6% TAX 
e SSO POSTEO” ialoe race win omias 2200 OSI, PAID 


we ee ee ee ae ee Oe 
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Lune i wrangell 


Drape your home elegantly at factory-direct prices with our 
10’ wide heavy textured cotton fabrics. Perfect for custom- 
made draperies or Do-It-Yourself projects, with no seams to 
sew or show. {Check out our close-stocking FAN PLEAT | 
system!) Fabric also ideal for wall covering, upholstery, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, clothing, etc. 


* WASHABLE * SUN-ROT RESISTANT * NON-ALLERGENIC ¢ 


Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T89 
Box 3223 ® Ventura, CA 93006-3223 








For over 
wa = 440 Years! 


Ready tu Spin Fabers 
Knitting Yarns 
Samples: Faberns $3 


Yann $3 Catalog $1 
(509) 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 


KUMA BEADS 


Make Beautiful Jewelry. Quality Jade, Coral, 
Crystal, Turquoise, More. Findings, Supplies, 
Instructions, Tools. Catalog $1. Beadstringing 
Starter Kit $10., Book $4. 


KUMA, Dept F40P, 270 Saratoga Rd. #117 
Glenville, NY 12302. NY res. add tax. 








Personalized 





oa 
Quality Woven Labels SS 
78PB a oer w/Blue & Gold 4 er 
24PB 5/8") (Anywording) 1020 4 4/4" Witte w/Geid 
—— $3¢ 5/8 Whte w/ Geld 


rd ‘, “By” or “Po” 











; ft : ‘fs ,) ‘ 
., _—— " 
800K 4 1/4" White w/Grey 23¢C 5/8" White w/Blue & Gold 
841K 7/8" White w/Grey 600D 4 1/4" White w /Blue & Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate "Finishing Touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles available. Postage is prepaid. No COD's, please. 
42 for $3.25 ¢ 20 for $5.00 » 40 for $7.00 
400 for $14.00 ¢ 250 for $24.00 « 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style, Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 * Dept.TH * Portland, OR 97230 
Size and care labels avaiiabie. 






It's the Quilter's WishbOok!™ gas 


ale 
REE cctaicg! 


| Chock full of all the quilting 
Now 96 goodies you could wish for! 





100's of quilting books, patterns, | 

I notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, i 

| scrap bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, bat- i 
ting and more! Send for your catalog today! 


Hl L) Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


i (_} Almost Free. Include $1.00 - we'll rush 
I your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


i 

i 

i 

| Send to: Keepsake Quilting. | 
{os 
J 


Dept. TMC9, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


ee eee 




















=) : oy vf = 
(‘otta ge Collars 
~ Shreveport, LA 71118, Dept. TOM 
(318) 687-6306 afc: 


Specializing In. 


9125 Walker Aa 


e Venice lace ccllars-including detachable collars. 
Adults and childrens. 


@ Lavish venice edgings and laces. 


@100% Irish Linen-white and ecru-wide mamulact 
urer’s lengths. 


Send for FREE Catalog and Samples 
Include Long SASE 








BUTTON HOLE 


HAND CRAFTED PORCELAIN BUTTONS 
IN MANY STYLES AND COLORS 
Send $1.00 for a color brochure. 


BUTTON HOLE 
Rt. 1 Box 263-B, Madison Hts., VA 24572 


(B04) 384-0539 


















THe Weavers STORE 


VX 


Many books on coverlets. 


11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 









Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


__ Attent jon, Dell -Makess 






100’s OF 
EASY-TO-SEW 


CLOTH DOLLS 


COUNTRY 
FOLK 


BABIES 
DRESS-ME 
DOLLS 


uN Send 50¢ for mailing. 
This ad must accompany your request. 

787 INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 

DEPT. R19 

ELMHURST, IL 60126 


CAROLEE CREATIONS 


Yarns for Less 


>0-4+¢ +4444 4 4-4 44+ + 4-4 4-4 4+ 6 4+ + + 4 OS 
O++ +4 4 4-6-4 4 4-64 + 4 + 4444 4 44 E+ tt OOOO 


Save up to 25% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns — Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, 
Harrisville Shetland and Tweed, 3 weights 


of Browns’ Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 
Call or write for a sample packet: 
$7.50 postpaid 
the Weaving and Knitting Shop 


1702 Walnut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133) 


81 
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Marketplace 


EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 


silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 


Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 


brother. 
KNITTING MACHINES 





Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 
Basic Technique VCR 


instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


min” @ 





QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. it is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 
yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 


HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES | 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s “patterns at 
substantial sovings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good 


CPSC RCT CRC PCCP FL PTT FF Fe PF oS 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES © CHEMICALS © WAXES © FABRICS 

MATERIALS FOR 

HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 

CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 

10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS. CA 90720 

(213) 431-9611 







Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling | 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, PO. 
| Box 361[ Augusta, MI 49012. 





The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 





Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$35.00 


Write or call 
(616) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 49510 
















NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fi +3 $3.00 
atalog-$1.0 
Close-Out a Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


RRA AERA ERR EERE RRR EEE EERE REE REEEAAAAEEREEN Lt A ded 


NO MORE GUESSING! 
PROFESSIONAL CHARTING TOOLS 
Y GUAGE RITE 
Easy to use a Accurate 


“BULKY BUEN $3. pore 00 S/H 
and one half ta te 
wae sree ae rows per ing! Sg 


: SIE NOARG | ode me dill ee S/H 
watch hed! sor: 


|. TEMPLATE $3: sort ee S/H 
{ Designer quaitt 


joavy washable plastic 


- CALCULATOR $6. 95+2.00 S/H 





adit Litt hE LTLERT LE LALA LLL LALA 
Tore Serer y CES eeererrererr seer yo Sos ov eo eo 3 


GOOD FOR HAND KNITTERS iilins oetiheee hall ie) KN 
AS WELL AS MACHINE KNITTERS RNITTING 
FREE POSTAGE WITHPURCHASE OF ALL ROURTOOLS or money oniier 12 MACHINE 
WASH. RESIDENTS ADD 7.9% TAX 7207 EVERGREEN WAY 
OUTSIDE a nar = EVERETT, WA 98203 
|MerterC ora) 
DD$2.50 a (206) 353-8742 CE CENTER 3 


RARER MRE EREEEEREEERERE KAA RARER intanimarneaneenee 


TApESstRy 
Looms _ 


High tension, heavy duty, 


for a $3.00 credit on first $20.00 order. After first order is receiv- | 
ed, you will continue to receive swatches FREE of charge. OP- | 


PENHEIM’S, Dept. 429, North Manchester, Ind. 46962 


DAN RIVER, 100% cotton 20 inch tubular width 1x1 ribbings, 9 
different shades, assorted 12 inch cuts, 3 yards total; $8.50. OP- 
PENHEIM’S, Dept. 430, North Manchester, Ind. 46962 


FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 
pattern info, itlustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


SINGER’ 2210] 


MICRO-COMPUTER FREE ARM 
Only $549 


Brand New Machines 


4% sales tax for 
| Vermont res. ONLY 


| Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours 
® A Trademark of SINGER 
NEW 
ULTRALOCK® from onl 
SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 


Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call _1-748-3803 
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$299 | 








DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 
P.O. Box 39, Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


Handurearing With Ketert t Roberta) 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish. For details, send a 


hacer cmc cm ec ee 


SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 
| | i 4) — a, 
Wes Anta ds AyoTye$ DeSiGNeRY 


CENTER SANDWICH,N.H, 





Fale aS 
flan 








100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors @ 6000 yds. 


$2.99 oa 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 

Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

Box 2277 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 
{(213)560-8177 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
{213)562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Hundreds of 
niin ‘ SPECIALTY GIFT ITEMS 
Just for you, the Sewing Enthusiast Quilter, or Crafter! 


Clever phrases and illustrations decorate: SHIRTS e STAMPS e 
APRONS ® TOTES ® STATIONERY @ STICKERS ® NOTEKEEPERS 


Send 50¢ or two 25¢ stamps for Mail-Order Catalog. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HANNDY HINTS 
PO. Box 830145-T © Milwaukee, WI 53223 











ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Aran, Cashmere, 
Icelandic, Merino, 
Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
' Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 

AURA 

Box 602-TH 

Derby Line, VT 05830 













NEEDLE POINT - HEIRLOOM SEWING 
CROSS STITCH - ENGLISH SMOCKING 


wr RL) y MX, 
) XZ HUMMINGBIRD HOUSE 
DEPARTMENT ‘T° 
as BOX 898 


LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 





rh ¥ QUILTING 
7 BOOKS UNLIMITED © s 


» Featuring Every Quilting Book 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL USS. 


fast, friendly service 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST * 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
_ 312- 896- 7331 — 
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The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER | 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky $8.80 







WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 
IN U.S. BY: 


HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 
REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 


M/C & VISA < U.S.A 1987 







DEALERS 
WELCOME 









June/July 1989 
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Add To Your 
Needlework Repertoire. .. 
A monthly needlework learning pro- Wi a. 
= gram includes clear, illustrated instruc- 
tions with exquisite fabrics and threads 


for practice. This will become your per- = 
sonal, treasured reference work. 
Twelve lessons, plus free gift, 
only $59.95. 


SPOONER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 414, DEPT. T69, ACTON, MA 01720 
(508) 264-4849 


Ss CRI EE Ti ODA ¥! 


, ~ BROTHER. 
‘Knitting Machines & Accessories 
’ DISCOUNTED 


We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. | 


Yarn-It-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 

(215) 822-2989 
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| ¢ The Rio Grande Wheel® | 
¢ The Rio Grande Loom® 


complete 


weaver’s, and 


> 


spinner s supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


* Knit from 9 to 2.5 sts per inch 

* Knit an inch a minute 

* Beginners knit intarsia & cables 

* Knit seed stitch & much more 

* START UNDER $100 

* For pre-launch information write: 
NEW DIMENSION KNITTING 
P.O. BOX 450 
STOCKTON, NJ 08859 











BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS: 
_ The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


FULL COLOR CATALOG: 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR |: 


» RETAIL- WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 4 


FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Ree, pee Beads 











The Wool Room 


Schacht, Louet & Ashford products 
free shipping— 








Woolee Winders for Schacht. Louet and Ashford wheels 
BOND knitting frames (8200), discounted knitting and 
weaving yarns, knitting needles, reed and cane 
exotic fibers and fleece. books and more! 


ina LSASE for catalogue (65 cents postage) 
Mail order: 
The Wool Room 
Dept. T. Laurelton Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
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Complete design portfolio $4,00 
Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 . 
y_ Orlando, FL 32857 





Hard-to-find notions 
at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 
They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 
sewer. 

To get your catalog, send $1 to 


The Perfect Notion, 
‘The Perfect 


Dept. TT, 
IENSAION 


566 Hoyt St., 
Darien, Ct. 06820 . 










SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 
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Marketplace 


PATRICIA ROBERTS 


Books, Patterns and Yarns 


now available in the U.S. 


For free yarn brochure and price list 
telephone or write to: 


Uncommon Threads 
Main Street, Bridgehampton, NY 11932 
516-537-0975 
MC, VISA, AMEX NY residents add 7'4% sales tax 


NOMIS 


==s' Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 
$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 
Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


omen  @ 


Printables for Surface Designers 


REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for vour ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New stvles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 




















Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 


e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 


e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 


e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 
e Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 


USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 




















KNIT A BEAUTY 


For the best of European 
& American Yarn. Send 
$0. for vour catalog of 
handknuit swatches to 


Bremerli Yarn ( 4 } 
48 NER th 
Seattle, WA 98115 
1 / 526-117 














omenade's 
LE BEAD 
SHOP 


e Beads Cf 
= © Beadwork Supplies 
¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
e Instruction Books 
instruction Booklets 





> “Beaded Earrings" . $4 75 
a “Beaded Clothing Techniques”... $6 75 
k * ‘Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” . . $6.75 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 ¢ Boulder, CO 80306 ® (303) 440-4807 


| 4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
ie and Easy! 
ry it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS? BASKET KIT 


| Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA 


Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 


A Grace Kabel! Basket | 


VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
| | Our catalog/price list yO 


PIECES OF @LDE 


. French Ribbons" Collection 
White Laces™ 


Our soft lacy cardigan was once 
_ a sweatshirt. Handmade sweat- 
_ \, shirt is appliqued with 
@: ) crocheted cotton lace. Pearl 
— | | ' buttons & pleated cuffs add to 
1 the charm. Cardigan or pullover, one 
size $47, Choose white or pink. Complete Kit (Includes 
shirt, hand crochet lace, ribbons, pearl buttons and 
pattern) $28. Pattern only $4.95, 
More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian evening bags, Petite 
Sacque day & evening bags plus new dolls VictoriaTM (Velveteen 
& lace dress) VioletteTM (Spring maiden), & our classics: 17" 
Hugging Bear™, Country HareT™M (17). $4.95 ea; 3 or more 
$4.00 each. 
Add $3.75 postage for each item, or add .90 per pattern. Send $2 
for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dol & new ladies 
accessories line. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T59, P.O. Box 
65130, Balto., MD 21209. When in Baltimore, Visit us at 716 West 
36th Street 















SUNSATIONAL SWIMSUITS 





OUR ORIGINAL SWIMSUIT PATTERNS WILL HELP YOU 
MAKE LYCRA SWIMWEAR FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


THE WAY PROFESSIONALS DO. 
FOR CATALOG SEND $1 (REFUNDED WITH ORDER) 
| FRIENDS PATTERNS 





50305 S.R. 145 e WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 




















‘guatemala! 


Handloomed single & double ikat 
| fabrics. Finest 100% cotton. 


“~<E599/VARD! 


Samples & info: $3.50 (applicable 
to first order). 


GLOBAL — 1982nd Ave. #6, Dept. TH 
VILLAGE — SanFrancisco, CA 94118-1450 


| MPORTS WHOLESALE INQUIRIES Neerord 







MINI CONES 
FROM SIGNAL THREAD COMPANY 


We have the perfect product for the home sew- 
ing market. Available in 145 Colors ready for 
immediate delivery. High quality 70/2 Spun Poly- 
ester, made in the USA, 2,000 yards per cone. 


* $27.00 per dozen 


Used in all sportswear, blouses, shirts, slacks, 
skirts, etc. We accept VISA, MASTER CARD, and 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. Send $5.00 for color card 
catalog, or to place orders call 1-800-THREADS. 


521 Airport Road 
Chattanooga, TN 37421 
1-800-THREADS 































WOLF FORM COMPANY, INC. 
39 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 255-4508 
Designers @ Manufacturers 
Patentees Of Garment Model Forms 
People Come in All Sizes - So Do Our Forms 
Men’s, Women’s, And Children’s 

From Newborn To Size 52 and Larger 

Forms Made To Special And Individual 

Measurements 






Dresses 

Evening Wear 
Coats And Suits 
Bathing Suits 
Intimate Apparel 
Panty Hose 
Maternity 
Miniature Forms 
Forms For Schools 
Jackets And Shirts 
Pants And Skirts 
Leg Forms 


When quality matters, work with the form 
used by designers and clothing manufacturers 
the wor!d over 


DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 
757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 












CRETAN YARNS 


| 
| Handspun wools, cottons, and goat's hair _ 


imported from Greece 






samples $2 Box 623 + Rockport = Maine « 04856 
Gala Eo ogo Eger nes 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 













WE ARE PEWIER BUTTONS 


There are over 60 styles in all: like 
flowers, folk designs, and other 
animals...as pins,earrings and keyrings 

To see all of us send $2.00 to: 


MAIDEN VERMONT ~ 
by Danforth Pewterers ~ 
bad 

bad 


€€¢e€ 


P. O. Box 828 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753 
wholesale inquiries on letterhead 


NEW KITS! 


anda Pattern Book 


We now have 
Beautiful New Kits and 
our pattern book— 
Maine Island Classics. 
Twenty of your 
favorite patterns, 
beautiful photos, and 
an entertaining story 
of living and knitting 
ona Maine island. 
Check your local yarn 
shop or send $1 for 

our brochure. 


North Island Designs, Inc. 
Box 216TH, North Haven, Maine 04853 
1-800-548-5648 





SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for ae: 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 





LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
{Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm} Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, M| 48151 
(313) 534-2277 





Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C, 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


June/July 1989 











Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
|  \ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
_\ Hailed by experts as the most important 
\\ \sewing invention in decades! 


| | 1 ' 
/— i ‘\ Free Brochure: send name to 


=| ®» ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
Dept. T-11, Vails Gate, NY 12584 


NOW YOU CAN STUDY WITH 


SOME OF THE NATIONS FINEST 
CRAFTSPEOPLE--IN YOUR OWN 


HOME. WE BRING THEM TO YOU!!! 


21 titles 
FREE CATALOG 
800 289-9276 


HICTORIAN 





. CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 
Fabulous fashion yarns for weavers and knitters. 

i Exotic fibers for spinners. 

4 Looms, spinning wheels and knitting machines. 

aie Catalogue with samples, $5 refundable. 


‘ x RetailAVholesale Cr aft Cotta ge a 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 


SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 





NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR hdl CARDS: 
SPINNING eyes FLEECE & 
KNITTING S —ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $5 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


P.O. BOX 271 LEXINGTON GA _ 30648 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, VA 22003 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 





SILK FABRICS 
AND SCARF BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk 
* Top Quality 
* Low Prices 


VALI « Satisfaction Guaranteed 


INTERNATIONAL 
Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment 
$11.95 
(CA Residents Pls Add $0.72 Sales Tax) 


P.O. Box31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 
(415) 647-1329 
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SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’ whenloaded with yarn. It stands 
$150.00 


6'7” high 
Call or write 


for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 

















Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectabie balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes 
E. Granby, CT 06026 


in all stages of beexncation: 


* grease * scoured * dyed 
* soft-washed * carded * combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, ciay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
“a ~" Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


Marketplace 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS sani 
OUR | 
SPECIALTY 


© alpaca ® wools © cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


LJ e 
John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 
Hand and machine yams — single, plied, novelty, fancy, natural, 
colors, bleached, variegated, on cones, cakes, dyetubes —plain 
singles $1.75 per lb. Specialty yams $2.75 per lb. Ultra Fancy, 
$4.25 per lb. House Special yar deal, 50 lbs. assorted colors: 
singles, mixed counts, $75. A good deal for several people. Over 
50 lbs. wool yarn $150 to first 500 orders to reduce inventory, 


assorted colors & yam counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 acrylic 
sweater yarn 25 lbs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, Textile Center of the U.S.A! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 


HANDWOVEN THAL IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 
MERKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
Hi24 OLEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 


PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 


For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


EXPERIENCE THE LUXURY OF 


100% Sea Island 
Cotton yarn from 
Moniserrat, ~ 


West Indies 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING, 
CROCHET. ROVING AVAILABLE 
FOR SPINNERS. SEND $3.00 


(Refundable with initial — 
order)to: = __ 
FEATHER & FIG 


P.O, BOX 264, SILVER CITY, NM 88062- 0264 
(505) 388-5408 | 
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Sampler. 
‘@ Counted thread kits, charts, cards 
fT Color Portfolio $2.00 
| 'e ‘Wholesale ‘Welcome! 
te 3) Fine Fancywork 
VJ P.O. Box 502T 
Greene, NY 13778 


CUSTOM QUILT 
| ADDRESS STAMP! 


ANN SMITH 
54 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 


Choose from one of 
sixteen patterns. S.A.S.E. 


Bear's Paw Sample for brochure. $17.50 ppd. 


Unusual Gifts « Books « Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS COAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603) 924-6683 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From US, $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


books — fibers 
basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
a traditional and fashion yarns 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes + workshops 


(206) 524-1221 
10-6 mtwf 

10-8 th 
10-5 sat /11-3 sun 


weaving works 
4717 brooklyn ave. n.e. 
seattle, wa 98105 








WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 


RUGS AT HOME! 





Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36’' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
; to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below, 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 5966, Lima, Ohio 45802 











The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
. @Neatlystoresyour straight & circular needles. 
® Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
® Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
® Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 

Atlast! An attractive, organized 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (8% wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

$48 postage paid (U.S. Only). 
Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box 


P.O. Box 365, Dept. T10 @ Johnson, VT 05656 


Hebbit Hollow Farm 


ATTN: Quilters, Knitters, Spinners 
Very Clean Champion Fleece and Batts 
Lovely Quilting Batts Available 


TT? 
C20, FA 


irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends, wide range colors, natural and dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Send $3 for samples. 


Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 





igg SINGER 6268 
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Unlimited 


Wholesale to Pubtic 
for only 


$899.99 


BRAND NEW 





SERGERS STARTING 
AT $299.99 CALL 


US WITH YOUR MODEL & 
ORDER TODAY 





® LIMITED SUPPLY ® PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
@ 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY @# CLOSED WED. & SUNDAY 
@ SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS @ NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK 
© 4% % TAX -VARES ONLY e ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED 
Sewing Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6694, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 
1-800-447-SEWS 
All 50 States 





BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 


BOBBIN LACE $29.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 

BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 

TATTING $9.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 
TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $24.00 


BEGGARS’ LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 


- he 7 vail 
Complete Lacemaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 


SLEEVES 


by Louise Todd Cope 
A Treasury Of Ideas 
Techniques & Patterns 


Solid technical instruction with 
wonderfully inspiring design tips; 
129 pages: with over 125 
illustrations. 


$14.95 plus $2 P&H 
Coat of Arms Press 
Box 1, Penland, N.C. 28765 


Exciting New 
Pattern & 
Resource Book 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


KNITTERS! 
CONED YARNS by Bramwell, Tamm, Forsell, 
Heirloom and others. 


knithing ieee 


Call Alena Ltd. in Greenwich, CT 
203-869-7169 





Patterns for soft sculpture of the desert southwest 
STORYTELLER DOLL FAMILY $9.50°" 
Grandmother 
Grandfather 
Babies 
THE FETISH BEAR decorator pillows $6.50"* 
Set of three 
DESERT CRITTERS $6.50** 
Set of five 
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"*Prices include postage and handling. 
KITS OF FABRIC & ACCESSORIES also available 





Order direct orsend50¢ coin/stamps for color 
brochure: THE STORYTELLERS, Dept. TDS, 
PO Box 958, Fort Collins CO 80522 


Yellow Pages of American Crafts 


Learn how to market your craft. 360 pages of listings includ- 
ing: publications, craft buyers, instruction, craft suppliers, show 
promoters. Send check or money order for $10 to: 


Yellow Pages of American Crafts 
3000 Chestnut Ave., #300-TH 
Baltimore, MD 21211 


KRUH KNIIS 


Merchants tothe Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterr:s « Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e« Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 4587T @ Avon, CT 06001 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
@ ULTRA FIT body units 


@ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
® ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 
@ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 





June/July 1989 






Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 







TREENWAY CRAFTS LTD. 


High quality silk yarn 
for the 
Discerning Fibre Artist 
Samples & price list $3.00 
Catalogue containing full tine 
of products $3.00 
725 Caledoma Ave 
Victoria, BC. Canada V&T 1£4 
(604) 383-1661 
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Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 







4 SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


100% Wools from the Shetland Isles 
We carry Jamieson & Smith Yarns and... 
Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle Knitting 
Yarn for Gibbie Shawls, Lace Knitting, Aran 

Knitting. Books, Patterns. Leather Belts. 
Long Steel Needles. 


ape! GALOp, 


202-686-KNIT 





KNIT-KITS 
THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DESIGNS 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVIS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


+) . 
100.m. to 4p.m 


5428 MacArthur Blud NW. 
Washington, DC 20016 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 
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PRAIRIE 
COLLECTION 


Soff, luxurious garment leathers 
Swatches $3.00 
Remnant bags available, Fast delivery 


Prairie Collection 
RR#A, Box 63 
Meservey, lowa 50457 
Ph. 515-358-6344 


KNIT KING KNITTING MACHINES 


Discounted prices for the experienced. 
Angora Fiber $7 oz ppd. Handspun Angora & blends. 
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HIGH VALLEY FIBRES 


4794 N. Benson Rd. 
r= Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 


Send S.A.S.E. for info. Visa/MC welcome. 


oT 


{| Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 
| $3.00 for next three catalogs. 


| WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV 26149 | 





% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 
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RIVERWALK YARNS 





. Acid 
Mill Ends J Basic 
for hand and machine knitters and weavers Direct 
e 2/8 wstd. | 
@ 1/2 cross and Ratine Boucle wools | O Disperse DYES 
® cotton flake Reactive 





81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ, 40Z, | 
MFG 802, 1LB & UP 
@ All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder Form Only. 


@ 8/2 plain cotton 

@ 5,10,20 wat. merc. cotton 

@ 2,500 yd/Ib air brushed acrylic 
® variegated rayon slubs 

@ pastel rayon frills 

AND MORE! 





priced from 50% - 95% off retail Directions For Use & Application | 
Send $2 and LSASE to co a Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. | 
1912 River Road | >= : 
Burlington, NJ 08016 TEL.:2 1 2-226-2878 
STORE OPEN 7 DAYS 609-386-9245 | | 212-966-4046 
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Ss 1989 
Tandy Leather 
Catalog 


100 full-color pages of 
leather and leather- 
craft supplies. Every- 
thing from beautiful 
garment leathers to 
patterns and instruc- 
tional video tapes. Pius 
over 140 new items to 
choose from. 
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For your FREE catalog, see the White Pages for a store 
near you. Or, send $2.00 pstg./hdlg. (refunded on 1st 
order) to: Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T689, P.O. Box 2934, 
Ft. Worth, TX 76113. 
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® Superwash Anti- 
2 tickle Wool and other ma- 
O chine washable yarns, on 
kad cones from England. 

c Colour Card $2 
= 

S “14 
. uisicat Imports 


P.O. Box 6321-T 


804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 





The Concannon Collection 


51 Grove Street @ San Rafael, California 94901 





e Direct importers 

¢ Exclusive selection 
of luxury natural 
fiber yarns 

¢ Custom-dyed colors 

¢ Very reasonable 
prices 


We would be pleased to send shade cards of our 
introductory collection. $3.00. 


_ Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
®. 3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
+ Metairie, LA 70002 

504-889-0333 


Bargain 
Freight 


Schacht 

Glimakra 

Ashford 

Country Craftsman 
Fricke 
Louét 
Norwood 
Clemes 
AVL Baby Dobby 

and Knitting Machines 


Bozeman, MT 


Visa/MC_ Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 No tax 
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Summer 
Weaving 
Workshop 
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HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The Ganing Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


Pe QUILTING SUPPLIES 


AUSH TOOMY! 

a Hundreas of beautiful 100%. Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Suppiies $400 

Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & catalog 
of Quilting Supplies $400 

O Cataiog of hard to find Quilting Supplies. its 
books and videos $100 

O Brochure of handcrafted Quits 3100 


The Quilt falc. 
208 Brignam Si Oeor § 
™ Shop Hours: Wed Thurs r 





Knit a 


FAIR ISLE TAMMY 
in real Shetland yarn. 


$7.50, postpaid, for yarn to knit an 
Alice Starmore tammy from instructions 
in the Dec/Jan., 1988/89 Threads. 


Includes enough yarn for the hat plus a variety of 
colors to mix in, more than you'll need. Or, get two 
for $14.00, postpaid, for an even greater choice. 


Specify background color(s): biack, olive, dark brown, 
navy, purple, oatmeal. Send check or money order to: 


Straw Into Gold 
Attn: Shetland 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Discount Designer Yarns 
at up to 40% off retail! 
Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church Se., Belfast, ME 04915 


Ne, : 


Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


~ THE GOSSAMER WEB 


Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
700T Welch Rd. 


Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 














ANGORA & 
ANGORA BLENDS 


Prepared fibers for spinners, hand spun 
yarns for the hand knitter or bulky ma- 
chine, and more. Send $2.50 for catalog 
and sample card to: 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


SEW RIGHT AND SEW FAST 
WITH “BOBBETS” OF THREAD 
All shades, pre wound. More thread than sewing ma- 
chine wound bobbins. NO BOBBIN WINDING, THROW 


AWAY WHEN EMPTY. Fits all round bobbin machines. 
One pair, top & bobbin thread. 


50 “BOBBETS" guaranteed to fit all sewing machines. 
100 yds of 25 shades. FREE bobbin box. $10.00 


CONE THREAD - Spun polyester for serger and all lock- 
stitch sewing. 100 shades - send sample. 3/3000 yds 
$10.00. 3/6000 yds white $14.00 


Sew Fast Products, 3506 Oak Ave. N. Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 


Sf 2, anak Wool: 4 


handspun e plant dyed yarns 


| of wool +silk-mohair carded blends for spinners 
send SASE for ordering information 


P.O. Box 246] ¢ Taos e NM 87571! e 505-758-9631 





Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, neminum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. The deadline for the August/Septenitber issue 
is May 10. 


KNITTERS’ CHART PAPER: Resists repeated erasures. 
20 sheets—$10. Ginny Norris, 4424 Nueces Dr., Santa 
Barbara, CA 93110. 


WISSA WASSEF TAPESTRIES of wool or cotton from 
world-famous school in Harrania, Egypt. Also batiks. 
Available for sale. Exhibits can be arranged. Contact 
Irene Preston Miller, Box 135, Croton-on-Hudson, NY 
10520. (914) 271- 3806. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool yarns from Scot- 
land. Skeins, cones. Portfolio with 96 samples, pat- 
terns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 2215T. Pittsfield, 
MA 01201. 


PATTERNS. Riding clothes—duster, English, dressage, 
western, saddle seat, square dance. Jean Hardy Patterns, 
2151 La Cuesta Dr, Santa Ana, CA 92705. Send $1. 


SOFTWARE DIRECTORY. Complete guide to weaving soft- 
ware, $31 U.S. L. Larson, 25-T Montcalm, Camrose, AB 
T4V 2K9, Canada. 


AVL 60-in. Compu-Dobby 16H production loom. Four- 
box fly shuttle, double back beam, industrial warping 
equipment, many extras. Pristine. The Flying Shuttle, 
(203) 454-8998. 


TEXTILE TOUR TO EXOTIC THAILAND visiting artists 
working in silk, cotton, hemp, indigo, ikat, and both 
hilltribes costume and backstrap. November 5-20. 
Brochure: Box 1, Penland, NC 28765. 


KNITTING MACHINE BOOKS, basic and design course 
for PASSAP; pattern books all machines. For info, 
LSASE: Interknit, 21 Throckmorton Ave., Eatontown, 
NJ 07724. (201) 389-3355 


SILKS—Top quality, all colours, all forms. Large sam- 
ples. 30 yarns/threads; 64 exquisite colours: $15. From 
the expert! Cheryl Kolander/Aurora Silk, 5806 Van- 
couver, Portland, OR 97217. (503) 286-4149. VISA. 
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LEARN TO WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES. Begin- 
ners’ mountain retreat. Year-round. Brochure: Robert 
Loewe Weaving School, Box W-1, Divide, CO 80814 
(719) 687-3249. 


LOOMS FOR SALE: 34-in. foldaway floor and 24-in. 
Swedish table tapestry. K. Waggoner, (212) 799-4974. 


COLOR IN DEPTH—150 colors of Harrisville and 
Manos wools, 30 mohairs, 36 cottons, porcelain and 
pewter buttons. Complete set of yarn samples, $10. 
Jesse’s Spring, Rt. 1, Box 145, Monroe, VA 24574. 


FREE CATALOG— MAGNIFYING GLASS pendants. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. PS Uniques, 3330 South Colum- 
bine Circle, Englewood, CO 80110. 


ALICE STARMORE’S Scandinavian Knitwear, $18 
postpaid. Dealer inquiries invited. Spinning, weaving 
and knitting supplies: Catalog, $1. Woolery, R.D. 1, 
Genoa, NY 13071. (815) 497-1542. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for 
FREE catalog. Optional extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 
103FG, Burlington, VT 05401. (802) 658-0013. 


INTERMOUNTAIN WEAVERS CONFERENCE: July 27- 
30, 1989. Three-day workshops, juried exhibit, semi- 
nar's, commercial exhibits. Marriott Hotel and Salt Pal- 
ace, Salt Lake City, UT. Contact G. Palmer, 441 North 
100 West, St. George, UT 84770. 


SOFT SUEDE SCRAPS—for trim appliqué, crafts, ete. 
1 lb. $9, 3 1b. $20. J.L. Flora, 1831 Hyde, San Francis- 
co, CA 94109. 


SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in dark 
green and embossed in gold, each case holds at least 6 
issues of Threads and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, 
$39.95 for 6). Add $1 each for postage and handling. 
Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (U.S. funds, only. PA 
residents add 6% sales tax.) Send your order and pay- 
ment to: Jesse Jones Industries, Dept. THR, 399 E. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19134, or call toll-free, 1- 
800-972-5858, and use your credit card (minimum 
$15). (No P.O. boxes, please.) 


Index to Advertisers 
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by FOLKWEAR 





«Sized for 
women’s 
small through 
men’s extra large 


eIncludes fully 
detailed and 
basic versions 


¢eWaterproofing hints 





To order: 

Send $9.95 plus $2.50 S&H to: 
The Taunton Press 

Box 355Pattern 

Newtown, CT 06470 
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ae oe different weights, we chose a fine linen 
covered with lace hearts. It was November 
before I dressed the loom. 
Usually, careful planning results in 
carefree, mechanical weaving. 
Was I in for some new lessons! 
Threads kept breaking. 
: The woven web (all 6 in. 
Sot at ver point) was a 
Z vrs mess of pins and mended 
: warp threads. This was 
> going to be a wedding 
, dress, the heirloom that 
ia 1 ‘ 
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was to be handed down over 
the generations? I had 
expletives for just 

) | ee such occasions. My 
iE . : Ps, AS! ieee, * frustration grew 
| | eat Sea g with the fear 

that the fabric 
would not be 
suitably elegant. 
Technical problems 
were somewhat resolved 
by consultations with 
other weavers. I kept 





: ™ going, but the weaving 
‘\ was tediously slow. 
oN \ Adjacent threads 
¥ = “ . stuck together. 
1} \ A Just when one 
a4 » < \% \ process would 
3 } SA i SY become the 
3  fgkbsoss + slightest 


bit automatic, 
A my attention would 
Lander and—pop!-—there 
was another pin in 
the web. Each night after a day at work, 
I headed for the studio and wove. By 
Christmas, the fabric for the bodice was 
off the loom, washed, and finished. It 
looked great! 

I laid the dress pattern pieces on the 
material to check the placement and 
match the heart design. Everything fit— 
except the sleeves. Whether my original 
calculations were wrong or the sleeves 
required an unanticipated amount of 
fabric was irrelevant; no matter how we 
positioned the pieces, there just 
wasn’t enough fabric. It was January, 
and June was but a few calendar 
pages away. 

My motivation to thread the loom 
and try again was very low, but my 
daughter and my husband held onto 
our dream and praised and encouraged 
me. My mother would have said, 

“Knuckle down, plant your feet 
squarely, and do what is needed to 
finish the job.” Surrounded by such 
multigenerational strengths, my cycle 
of frustration and inactivity broke, and I 
set up the loom anew. 


by Jan Johnson 


The car sat parked at the ae 
airport, decorated with cans, bows, fee 
and streamers, and “Just Married” 
written with white shoe polish on 
every legally safe window space. On the 
backseat lay the carefully crafted wedding 
dress. The wedding was over. How quickly 
these memories were made, but not 

so the preparations. 

I had wanted to weave the fabric and 
make the gown for my only daughter’s 
June wedding. It was a topic we had 
teased and cajoled each other about for 
vears. Above the bantering, I intended 
the dress to be a tribute to the love and 
respect I feel for my daughter. The 
attention given to fulfilling this wish also 
limited my interference in the wedding 
preparations and unwittingly prevented 
an early elopement of two people who 
were very much in love. Their 
engagement lasted ten months; the 
dress took nine. 

In August, I decided on the fiber 
and pattern of the fabric. For me, half 
the fun of weaving is planning and 
predicting results. After making 
samples of linen, cotton, and silk of 
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Preparation and weaving proceeded 
quickly; but, in my haste to finish, I was 
careless, and the heart pattern turned 
out loose and misshapen. My panic and 
frustration escalated. It was March; I’d 
set April as the weaving deadline, with 
thoughts that there would still be time 
to buy a dress before June, if needed. 

I completed the second warp, but 
reality dictated another change in fabric 
design. The skirt, instead of having 
hearts scattered on a plain-weave 
background, would be a plain, 
unpatterned fabric. I relish color and 
changes in pattern, so 9 yd. of ivory 
plain weave was less than motivating. I 
developed a system of rewards for 
myself and told family and friends that I 
had to weave 6 in. of fabric a day to 
meet the deadline. Each evening I tuned 
into the local jazz station and wove. 
Some days I'd fall behind, then Pd catch 
up, and all the while folks were 
checking to see if ’d met my quota. The 
harassment worked, and I cut the skirt 
fabric off the loom on a spring day when 
the daffodils glistened with raindrops. 

If cutting into the handwoven fabric 
seemed intimidating, the pressure to 
complete the gown overrode my fear. 
There was no time for reflection. We 
spent nights sewing and fitting, and by 
early May the basic dress was completed. 

We devoted May to trimming the 
gown with pearls, crocheting buttonholes, 
and sewing on pear! buttons. The last 
button was sewn one month before the 
wedding day. Unabashed cheers of 
success resounding out the open windows 
prompted neighbors to see if they could 
find the source of celebration. 

Was the dress worth it all? The bride 
was radiant and beautiful and wore the 
dress as if it were a part of her very 
being. She had followed its gestation and 
had participated in design decisions 
from the moment the samples and 
weaving books were studied to the final 
ironing. What began as a tribute to my 
daughter, in reality, was an honor to 
me. My daughter respected my wish to 
make the dress. She never questioned 
the fact that it would be successful. She 
always supported my efforts, and she 
praised the results. The dress would 
always be a link between us. 

This bond made the letting go easier. 
The gown on the backseat of the car was 
symbolic of the metamorphosis of a 
once-innocent child to a mature young 
woman. While reflecting on this, I 
smiled, as the tears rolled down my cheeks. 


Jan Johnson, of Columbus, OH, is an 
occupational therapist and a weaver. 
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Stop dreaming about those 
patterns you've always wanted 
to design. 

Create an original wardrobe with 
the Brother Electroknit. : 

Incredibly easy to operate, it offers \, 
you virtually endless design possibil-} 
ities. Just touch a few keys to design 
the most intricate pattern and store it 
in the machine’s computer. 

Then, when you're knitting, touch 
another key to reproduce that pattern 
anywhere in the garment. Or call up 
one of the 555 patterns already stored. 

And your versatility doesn’t stop 
there. The Brother Electroknit lets you 
double any pattern’s length or width, 
reverse or mirror its image — even 
turn it upside down. 

So stop dreaming about those 
designs. Start creating your own 
label on the Brother Electroknit. 

For more information, contact 
Brother International Corporation, 
Uv. s3/2\ 8 Corporate Place, Piscata- iJ 

— way, NJ 08855-0159 or call lf’ 
—\— (201) 981-0300. P 
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We're at your side. 


®) 


BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD., NAGOYA, JAPAN BROTHER INTERNATIONAL CORP., U.S.A. 


Mhete by Dawid Le M. Birock 





Noah’s Ark 


After finishing “Adam and Eve,” a 13-ft.-high tapestry commission, 
Geraldine Brock began a series of smaller pieces on 
biblical themes, including the 3-ft.-3-in.-sq. “Noah’s Ark” shown here. 
Brock has been weaving and selling her tapestries for over 
25 years. She works on one piece at a time on her 
2-harness Finnish tapestry loom and dyes all her yarns, except 
the blacks and the tweeds, which come from Scotland. 

After making a series of sketches, she does a detailed one-quarter-seale color 
drawing, which she grids and enlarges to a full-size black-and-white 
cartoon. This process can take as long as the weaving itself, 
but it’s essential to ensure that several months’ work won’t be viewed with dismay. 
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